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“So the People 
May Know” 


N THE series of bulletins issued on the Detroit 

municipal street railway system, Walter Jackson 
continues to praise the practices adopted by the city’s 
engineers. Sometimes this desire appears to have led 
him into statements that are difficult to sustain. For 
instance, when he says that “a hard-drawn copper wire 
is especially uncertain because only the skin of this 
kind of wire is hard” it hardly squares with experience. 
Of course it is true, as he says, that a knowledge of wire 
wear, had the D.U.R. left the record, would have helped 
to prevent breakdowns. He estimates a loss in revenue 
of $12,000 a month from trolley breakages, resting his 
argument on the statement, “Suppose that the breakage 
of a trolley wire has caused the loss of only 100 car- 
miles,” and combining it with average revenues for the 
entire system of 40 cents per car-mile. Situations can 
be conceived where the wire may be broken and no car- 
miles lost, as a delay of a few minutes does not imply 
that the cars would not complete their trips. The loss of 
100 car-miles, referred to as the minimum likely loss 
by Mr. Jackson, would mean, for instance, that each of 
ten cars actually failed to make a 10-mile trip. Since 
he states that trolley breaks averaged ten a day, there 
must have been 1,000 car-miles loss every day. 

It is pointed out that the city is using the trainmen 
“efficiently, humanely and with minimum outlay for 
overtime and bonus rates.” To illustrate this he cities 
the Woodward Avenue schedule, which has forty straight 
runs out of 114, or only 35 per cent of the total. The 
schedule also includes sixteen three-piece runs, or 14 
per cent of the total. A street railway that today can 
get away with such a schedule is indeed fortunate. One 
prominent system comes to mind whose-men demand 
and get 60 per cent straight runs, with three-piece runs 
practically barred. 

His severe condemnation of the single-end car would 
indicate that many operators of large properties are 
wholly incompetent. He says quite a large school of 
electric railway operators “deliberately crippled the 
flexibility of their railways by adopting what is termed 
the single-end car, but which might more appropriately 
be called the one-armed car.” This indicts the man- 
agements in a score of cities where the single-end car 
gives excellent service. 

The climax is reached when, with a series of “sup- 
poses” as a basis, the consultant attempts to show that 
the average fare in Detroit is the lowest in the United 
States, 3.86 cents. If there is any authority back of 
this figure it is not given. The Department of Street 


‘Railways keeps statistics that might well be used for 


such a comparison so that the public might have figures 
based on facts. From the actual figures, the average 
fare per total passenger during January, 1923, is found 
to be 4.03 cents. 


Numerous other illustrations could be cited, but these 
suffice to show the character of the consulting work 
acceptable to the municipal operators in Detroit. Of 
course, it is to be remembered that an election is to 
take place April 2 and the people must be “prepared.” 


A Wide Acquaintance Helps 
to Foster Good Will 


HE electric railway executive should be well known 

in his community in order that the problems ‘of his 
company shall receive the fair consideration they 
deserve from the public. There is probably no better 
time for him to meet the representative men of other 
industries than at midday lunch. Chambers of com- 
merce, rotary clubs, athletic clubs, the public restaurant 
are all desirable places in which to spend the luncheon 
hour. Acquaintances and friendships made at these 
luncheons may some day prove of great benefit. On the 
other hand, if the officials of a railway company have 
a clannish spirit, lunch together by themselves, and 
associate very little with the general public, they are 
throwing away an opportunity to foster good will. The 
company-furnished lunch, for this reason, is not as 
desirable as might be thought when considering only its 
value as a measure to increase intra-company business 
efficiency. 


A Word in Defense of 
the Unpopular Questionnaire 


HIS is the season of the questionnaire. During 

the next few weeks electric railway department 
heads will be bombarded by committees with lists of 
questions to answer for the benefit of the industry. 
Each year the number grows larger, or at least it 
appears to do so. Some of the victims are inclined to 
feel that research by this method is being carried 
too far. 

Of course the complainants realize that the ques- 
tionnaires are intended for their benefit; that there is 
‘nothing in it” for the committees which send them 
out. In fact the questions are framed at meetings 
where the attendants not only are spending their time 
and energy but the cost of attending which must be 
borne by themselves or their companies. Further, the 
complainants appreciate the fact that the questionnaire 
furnishes the most practicable means, and in many 
cases the only means, for securing information as to 
present practice. Many of the investigations aim 
toward standardization, which is possible only if rea- 
sonably full knowledge of the practice of the electric 
railways generally is available. In spite of the above 
facts, however, men question the usefulness of the 
ubiquitous data sheet. 

There is no doubt that some questionnaires are not 
as carefully framed as they might be. In fact, some 
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could be omitted altogether, the information being 
gathered by other means. This points to the need for 
very careful consideration, first as to whether any 
questionnaire should be sent out, and, second, as to 
the merit of the details of the questionnaire. 

On the whole, however, the requests of the commit- 
tees of the American Association and its affiliates are 
reasonable. If they are thought to be otherwise the 
way to remedy the matter is not to pigeon-hole the 
communications cr consign them to the waste basket. 
This is a negative, although popular, procedure. It 
would be far better to answer the questionnaire and 
then frankly state to the committee chairman that the 
request is unreasonable and that the probable good 
to be accomplished from complying does not warrant 
the necessary expenditure of time and effort. Such 
comment would at least be positive. It should be re- 
membered, however, that progress in the electric rail- 
way industry, as in other fields, depends upon data— 
facts. These can only be secured from the places where 
they are produced, namely, from the railway properties. 


Party Whip Being 

Wielded in New York 

OVERNOR SMITH of New York is growing restive. 

He scents defeat ahead for his program of public 
utility bills. In consequence he is using the whip on 
the members of his party in the Senate, which is 
Democratic, while on the members of the Assembly, 
which is Republican, he is seeking to achieve his ends 
by duress. He is, of course, interested in having his 
program of elective home rule put through for the 
cities of the state not included in Greater ‘New York, 
but he is particularly solicitous for the passage of 
the measure which would give Mayor Hylan a free hand 
in New York City. 

As for the New York City bills they are so loosely 
drawn, so iniquitous in the degree of latitude that they 
allow Mayor Hylan, as to be laughable if they were not 
at the same time in intent disastrous to the city. At 
first newspaper sentiment seemed to be to let the New 
York City bill pass and to give Mayor Hylan the 
necessary rope with which to hang himself. More sober 
opinion, however, has veered around to the position that 
however desirable it might be to have the Mayor com- 
mit political suicide, there is a price limit beyond which 
the city dare not go. On his part the Mayor is still 
berating the interests and threatening to run for office 
again if the measure for New York City is defeated. 

The outlook is, indeed, most alarming. If the bills 
pass the Mayor most certainly cannot make good. If 
the bills do not pass the Transit Commission’s hands 
can be tied by the refusal of the New York City Board 
of Estimate to appropriate money to be spent for new 
construction by a commission which has survived a 
régime at Albany that was overwhelmingly defeated at 
the last election. Shrewd lawyer that he is, Governor 
Miller either failed to take into account the power of 
the Board of Estimate to block his program by refusing 
appropriations for new construction or else he mis- 
judged the political situation and concluded that because 
the merit of his measure warranted it, he would be 
backed by the election in New York of a local board in 
sympathy with his program. 

The traction companies may or may not have finally 
accepted in toto the plan which the present New York 
Transit Commission advanced for the unification of the 
local lines there. It may or may not have been possible 
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to reconcile the difference of opinion which developed 
between the companies and the commission over the 
valuation figures promulgated by the commission. This 
much, however, is certain. The work of the present 
commission has been constructive. In the case of the 
Interborough Rapid Transit and the Manhattan Rail- 
way readjustment it achieved something of real benefit 
to the residents of the Greater City. As for the present 
measure the arguments of its proponents have not even 
the merit of being plausible. 


Study the Sentiment of 
the Public You Serve 


ECAUSE they felt that the street railway company 

was not treating them fairly, 500 residents of a 
Pacific Coast city recently held a mass meeting to agree 
upon the most effective ways and means of boycotting 
the local railway. A temporagy organization was 
formed and more than 200 who attended the meeting, 
according to press reports, paid a $1 initiation fee to 
the treasurer to provide funds for attaining the desired 
ends. The first move was a program for canvassing 
every automobile owner in the district affected to pledge 
him to bring to and from work three men or women 
who otherwise would have to patronize the street rail- 
way. The secretary to the Mayor, who called the meet- 
ing to order, intimated that if jitneys appeared in 
competition with the railway company they would be 
immune from police interference. 

It may be that this situation grew out of circum- 
stances over which the railway company had no control, 
and perhaps no blame whatever can be attached to the 
officials of the company for not foreseeing the trend of 
public sentiment and, while there was yet time, taking 
steps to prevent its reaching such a high pitch. Quite 
apart from any discussion of the causes of such a situ- 
ation, however, the effect is well worth analysis. 

It is axiomatic that unless a public utility renders 
service that is satisfactory to the consumer and profit- 
able to itself it is not on a sound economic basis. An- 
tagonistic public sentiment is evidence of dissatisfac- 
tion and, moreover, profit, the other requisite of eco- 
nomic stability, is very likely to be lost when service 
is no longer satisfactory. 

In the case of the electric railway, perhaps more than 
with any other utility, public opposition constitutes an 
almost insurmountable obstacle to success; or, to put 
it in more general terms, public sentiment takes prece- 
dence over almost any other consideration. One of the 
most important functions of the electric railway com- 
pany executives, therefore, is the study of the trend of 
public sentiment in order that they may foresee wherein 
danger lies and take steps to appease any feeling be- 
fore it crystallizes in any measure injurious to the 
company. 


Consistency, 
Thou Art a Jewel 

T IS a fine thing for the electric railways to ask for 

co-operation from the public. They deserve it and 
ought to get it. But sometimes their manner of asking 
is not the most tactful. To cover several of the win- 
dows of a car with posters describing the company’s 
effort to please its patrons is inconsistent. The func- 
tion of windows is to admit light and let passengers see 
out. If the railway makes a sort of billboard of them, 
a good message may easily become an irritating notice. 
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Remodeling Power Plant for Fuel Oil Use 


Berkshire Street Railway, Pittsfield, Mass., Is Changing Over Six Boilers, Using the 
Steam Atomizing System—A 100,000-Gal. Oil Tank, Which Is Filled from 
Tank Cars by Gravity, Provides Ample Reserve Supply of Fuel 


WING to the cost and difficulty of securing and 
QC) sine its supply of coal for the power plant 

at Pittsfield, the Berkshire Street Railway is 
making extensive changes to permit the use of fuel oil. 
Six Altman & Taylor water-tube boilers, rated at 
880 hp. each, are being remodeled to provide for eco- 
nomical burning of the oil in accordance with the steam 
atomizing system of the Engineer Company. Flexibil- 
ity and reliability of oil supply were two of the impor- 
tant factors in the design. 

The normal supply of oil is from a 100,000-gal. steel 
tank, placed at a suitable distance from the plant to 
comply with the rules of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, which prescribes a minimum distance of 
75 ft. for tanks of this capacity. Oil can, however, be 
pumped directly from tank cars to the plant. The 
company ran two boilers in this way while the tank 
was under construction. Oil can also be reclaimed from 
the tank and pumped back into tank cars, which might 
be desirable in case of fire or if it were necessary to 
help out another oil-burning plant. 

The steam atomizer system of oil burning was se- 
lected on account of the small space required for the 
pump and heater, the low pressure (45 lb.) and tempera- 
ture (120 deg. F.) of the oil at the nozzles, and the 
flexibility of control. The consumption in the burners 
of 1 per cent of the generated steam was considered 
reasonable in view of these virtues. 


LARGE COMBUSTION SPACE PROVIDED IN THE BOILERS 


In the remodeling of the boilers the first step was to 
remove the ash pits and move back the bridge wall to 
give an inside depth of combustion space of 11 ft. This 
bridge wall was erected on a substantial foundation of 
standard construction. It is 24 in. thick at the bottom, 
and comprises a 9-in. facing of No. 1 fire brick 
with a backing of No. 2 fire brick. The floor of the 
combustion chamber was laid up of fire brick on a cin- 
der fill, with a 1l-in. expansion space all around the 
lower two of the three layers of brick. 

The design of the combustion space was governed, 
within the limitations of the existing dimensions of the 
boiler, by the following considerations: 

First, it was desired to secure as low a velocity of 
the gases as possible, so as to allow ample time for 
combustion before they pass into the boiler proper. 

Second, ample room was @esired for flame travel, the 
idea being that the flame would about reach to the 
bridge wall. By thus keeping the. flame well down in 
the furnace, long life of the tubes is secured and the 
lower tubes are not likely to become covered with slag. 

Third, a liberal volume of furnace spac2 permits 
comparatively slow combustion, with corresponding low 
furnace temperature. There is thus less burning out 
of the refractories, with less danger of burning out of 


_ the tubes. 


Fourth, a dezp combustion space gives large exposure 
of the lower rows of tubes to the flame, conducing to 
large absorption of heat in the first pass. The arer 
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General Plan of Berkshire Street Railway Power Plant Property, 
Showing Location of Oil Tank, Oil Pumps and 
Heater, Coal Trestle, Ete. 


of the first pass is large, and the gas velocity low, per- 
mitting ample time for absorption of heat in the tubes. 

The boilers at Pittsfield operate at about 0.06 in. of 
draft when giving 150 per cent of rating. They can 
be forced to 250 per cent. At the lower load the flue 
gases are estimated to have a temperature of about 
480 deg. on entering the stack. 


BAFFLING WAS GIVEN SPECIAL ATTENTION 


The arrangement of baffles is shown in the accom- 
panying longitudinal section of the boilers and setting. 
The baffles are of the Turner type, consisting of corru- 
gated tile, placed in the diagonal alleys which run from 
the top to the bottom of the boiler, with the pockets or 
resulting detached spaces between the tubes filled with 
fireproof plastic cement. A baffle thus constructed has 
a certain amount of elasticity, permitting it to accom- 
modate itself to expansion and contraction of the boiler. 


l"Expansion \ 
space all around’ 


380-Hp. Boiler Setting, Arranged for Fuel Oil Burning 
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In setting, the plastic material detaches itself suffi- 
ciently from the tubes so that the latter may be re- 
placed without breaking the baffle, provided that the 
tube is straight and reasonably smooth. 

The joint between the front baffle and the bridge wall 
on which it rests is made by means of a special tube 
block, made of fire brick. The tube blocks interlock 
so as to form a continuous bond between the bridge 
wall and the baffle proper. 

As will be noted in the section, the front baffle is 
inclined toward the front of the boiler, so as to give 
a tapering cross-section in the first pass for the gases, 
the depth reducing from about 12 ft. to 7 ft. This 
provides for a reduction in area to compensate for the 
reduced volume of the gases as they cool. 

The rear baffle hangs from behind the curtain wall, 
so placed as to continue the tapering of the cross-section 
of the gas path, the tapering, however, being omitted 
in the last pass. By the time the gases have reached 
this, the third pass, they have practically reached flue 
temperature. 

This arrangement of baffles not only serves the pur- 
poses mentioned, but also prevents the accumulation of 
soot. The soot which falls on the back of the front 
baffle, in the second pass, slides down into the soot 
chamber. 

The second step in the reconstruction was to build, in 
place of the metal fronts of the boilers which had been 
removed, an 18-in. brick wall, the inside 9 in. of fire 
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brick and the outside of red brick. This wall was built 
up from the bottom of a trench, 2 ft. deep and floored 
and walled with concrete, which was necessary in order 
to get the burners low and to permit the utilization of 
all of the ash-pit space for combustion purposes. An- 
other feature, possibly the essential one, in thus placing 
the burners low was to insure the combustion of the 
oil as far as possible below the tubes. 

There are three burners for each boiler, each having 
its own oil and steam lines. Each burner occupies a 
space in the front wall 28 in. square, and is set in spe- 
The burners 
are of the well-known Enco C atomizer type. 

The principle of this burner is shown in the aceom- 
panying cross-section. The steam enters by the pas- 
sages AAA, part discharging into the mixing chamber E 
through the Venturi nozzle C. Oil enters through inlet 
B and is drawn into the jet of steam and partially 
atomized as it is thus forced into the mixing chamber. 
Just before reaching the mixing chamber, the partly 
atomized oil is given a rapid rotary motion by the 
tangential steam jets D, which receive steam from A. 
This whirling motion increases the atomization in the 
mixing chamber. The partly atomized oil is discharged 
through the hollow cone spray outlet G, in the nozzle F, 
and is completely atomized by the sudden expansion of 
the steam. 

The burner fits in the middle of an air register, 
which consists of a large annular opening surrounding 
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Elevation 


Plan and Elevation to Show Oil Piping and Oil Pumps and Oil Heater 


the burner and equipped with 
vanes set up at an angle so as 
to give the air a rotary motion. 
Inside this is a secondary, 
adjustable central register, 
which gives the oil spray 
enough air to establish quick 
action. 

Over the central burner on B 
each boiler is installed an ob- 
servation door of the “CEZ” 
type, to permit ready inspec- 
tion of the interior of the combustion space. Each 
boiler is also provided with an Ellyson inclosed draft 
gage, placed on the front wall. 

Other minor changes in the boiler setting were made, 
the principal one being the necessary moving of the 
manhole nearer to the rear, to permit the removal of 
soot from the soot chamber. 


THE OIL AND STEAM PIPING 


A 4-in. oil pipe leads underground from the storage 
tank, from which oil can be taken off at two levels, one 
8 in. and the other 4 ft. 8 in. above the bottom. Before 
reaching the pumps the oil passes through strainers, 
of which there is one to each of the two pumps, flowing 
thence through one or other or both of the pumps to 
the single heater where its temperature is raised by 
means of live steam. 

In the oil circuit is included a meter through which 
the oil can be passed if desired or the oil may be fed 
direct to the boiler line through a 23-in. pipe. 

The accompanying isometric drawing of the entire 
piping system shows the layout with conventional rep- 
resentation of valves, fitting flanges, etc. A detail of 
the piping at the pumps and heater is reproduced also 
in order to render the outline drawing more intelligible. 

Steam for operating the pumps and heaters, and for 
heating the oil in the tank and tank cars, is drawn 
from the boiler steam line through a 3-in. pipe and is 
distributed as shown in the isometric drawing. 

The pumping and heating equipment used in this 
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Longitudinal Section of Oil Burner 


plant is the Engineer Com- 
pany’s type B. The general 
arrangement of this set is 
shown by the plan and eleva- 
tions reproduced. It comprises 
two duplex pumps, these be- 
ing used rather than single 
piston pumps in order to in- 
sure a steady pressure of the 
The pumps are mounted 
on a table carried on top of 
the heater, which rests upon 
the foundation. The drawings show, diagrammatically, 
the valves and the meter referred to. 

In an oil-burning plant of this kind it is necessary 
to provide for the shutting off of the oil supply to the 
burners in case of blowout, fracture, leaking joints or 
any contingency arising to the oil discharge piping from 
the pumps. For this purpose in the Pittsfield plant a 
Foster special automatic stop and check pump. gov- 
ernor, of the type made by the Foster Engineering 
Company, was placed in the main steam line to the 
pumps with a small line connecting it to the oil dis- 
charge lines. In the event of an accident, a sudden or 
abrupt drop in the oil discharge pressure would auto- 
matically cut off the steam supply to the pumps, shutting 
off the supply of oil to the burners. 

In operation one man will regulate the oil, steam and 
air supply for the entire six boilers which are being 
equipped for oil burning. These boilers are arranged 
in three batteries of two each, all in one row. The 
boiler man will also attend to the pumps and heater 
which are placed in one corner of the boiler room, the 
corner nearest to the oil storage tank. 

The 100,000-gal. storage tank is of standard construc- 
tion, 33 ft. in diameter, 16 ft. high at the circumfer- 
ence, and 17 ft. 9 in. high at the center of the roof. 

There are four courses of steel plates in the shell, 
successively, 2, *, 4 and 4 in. thick from the bottom up. 
The roof is of No. 10 U. S. gage steel plates, supported 
on 6-in., 8-lb. channel rafters. The 6-in. pipe column 
supports the rafters at the center, the load being dis- 
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tributed through a crown plate of 4 in. steel 3 ft. 6 in. 
in diameter. The center column rests on a 3-in. steel 
plate 30x30 in. in size, and the bottom or floor of 
the tank is of *s in. crown plate with 4-in. “‘sketch plate.” 
On one side of the tank is partitioned off a heating 
chamber in which a portion of the oil is warmed by 
means of a radiator of 14-in. pipe. This is fed with 
steam from the boiler house through a 23-in. line and 
the drip is returned in a 2-in. line. From the radiator 
steam line a 2-in. pipe branches off near the entrance 
to the tank steam coil and leads into the top of the tank 
for use in case of fire. 

A siding from the Boston & Albany Railroad is lo- 
cated near the power plant. This leads onto a trestle 
formerly used for unloading coal cars. The trestle is 
17 ft. high, so that the tank cars on this trestle can 
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discharge oil into the storage tank by gravity. A 3-in. 
oil line is mounted on the trestle, which is long enough 
for four tank cars, although only three are actually 
discharged at one time. From this line a 4-in. pipe 
leads to the roof of the tank. The oil line on the trestle 
is also connected with the pumping plant through a 3-in. 
line, so that, as mentioned earlier, oil can be drawn 
direct from the tank cars and pumped to the boilers. 
Along the trestle is also a steam line, fed through a 
2-in. pipe with live steam, to provide a means for heat- 
ing the oil in the tank cars. 

The engineering and construction work on this job 
were done by Henry R. Kent & Company, engineers, 
under the general supervision of P. W. Ripple, the 
chief engineer of power and equipment of the railway 
company. 


Further Accomplishments 
of Detroit Municipal System Described 


Three More of Consultant’s Series of Leaflets, Which Deal with Equipment, 
Overhead and Transportation—How Practices of the Detroit United 
Railway Have Been Changed Under Municipal Operation 


son, consultant, planned for enlightening the 

general public of Detroit are available. They 
are four-page leaflets similar to the first one, on track, 
abstracted in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for 
March 3, 1923, page 371. 

The second bulletin deals with the equipment taken 
over from the Detroit United Railway by the city. 
It opens with a statement that when the Department of 
Street Railways took over the property on May 15, 
1922, pull-ins were at first more than thirty a day. 
A table shows the reduction from 1,857 pull-ins during 
last June to 916 in December. The report goes on to 
say: “From the foregoing figures it will be seen that 
in the first month of city operation it was necessary 
to deal with a crippled car for practically every 2,000 
car-miles operated. Since the average car in Detroit 
makes, say, 90 miles a day, this is equivalent to the break- 
down of every twenty-second car run! The importance 
of preventing a run-in may be gaged from the fact 
that a car making 90 miles a day and averaging eight 
revenue passengers per car-mile is serving 720 patrons 
who pay $36. Hundreds of car-days and the revenue 
corresponding thereto were lost, therefore, through 
sheer deterioration of equipment.” 

A statement of the causes of breakdowns on one route 
follows. Mr. Jackson continues: ‘While no detail rec- 
ords were left with the Department of Street Railways 
by the predecessor company, it is declared that during 
the first two weeks of January, 1922, the Detroit United 
Railway suffered an average of 195 crippled cars in a 
day in the shops, whereas the same, harder-weather 
period of 1923 shows an average of seventy-five cars 
a day.” 


r | “NHREE more bulletins prepared by Walter Jack- 


MAINTENANCE Costs COMPARED 


A comparison is given of the cost of maintenance, it 
being stated that for June, 1922, the Connecticut Com- 
pany averaged 4.28 cents per car-mile for upkeep, while 
for the years 1919-1921 the Detroit United Railway 


averaged 5.23 to 4.96 cents per car-mile. A figure by 
H. L. Andrews of the General Electric Company appar- 
ently for the year 1921 is given as 4.2 cents for the 
average of 103 city lines. In contrast with this it is 
stated that the Department of Street Railways in May 
and June averaged 3.2 cents, while by November the 
cost of car maintenance had fallen to 2.2 to 2.3 cents per 
car-mile. Mr. Jackson goes on to state: “Broadly 
speaking, it is generally recognized that under existing 
wage conditions and material costs the maintenance cost 
of the larger and older types of cars throughout the 
United States will vary between 4 and 5 cents, and that 
the newer large cars may be expected to cost between 
2.5 and 3 cents per car-mile during their first five years 
at least. The performance of the Department of Street 
Railways is far better than these averages. The engi- 
neers’ memorandum of Jan. 22, 1923, segregating the 
upkeep costs of cars according to old, new and one-man, 
as requested by your consultant, shows that the D. U. R. 
cars are being maintained for 2.32 cents per car-mile, 
while the Peter Witt cars are being maintained for only 
1.46 cents per car-mile. 

“The one disappointing showing is that of the one- 
man cars, which are costing 1.73 cents per car-mile. 
This compares with 1.6 cents per car-mile for forty-six 
months and 9,707,707 miles safety car operation by the 
Terre Haute, Indianapolis & Eastern Traction Company 
for the period Jan. 1, 1919-Oct. 31, 1922. It is true that 
the wages paid by the Terre Haute company were lower, 
but on the other hand materials must have been higher 
during the greater part of this period. The Detroit 
safeties are run chiefly in the outer or less congested 
territory and so need be no more subject to accident 
than Terre Haute cars operating in every part of that 
city. The Detroit cost is not high compared to other 
safety car operators, but it is high compared to the 
department’s own records with the other cars, for if 
allowance be made for the smaller capacity of the one- 
man cars their maintenance on a seat basis would prac- 
tically be double the figure of 1.73 cents.” 
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The statement is made that the most creditable point 
is that the low maintenance costs have been obtained 
with a high wage scale, in proof of which rates paid by 
the Connecticut Company are shown in contrast, as 
follows: 


Department of Street Railways 
Average hourly pay of: 
Car Cleaners ©... 5500s hae 


Connecticut Company 
@ar cleaners .......3... $0.30 
Car sweepers .......%. 845 


Truck ahd motor repair .49 Car sweepers ......... 
Equipment inspection. . TORODINIGI se cies te wi svacctcars 648 
Car pontere s:655s. ce see TEA) ILO DITIETD x's ans, ereicale oer ace 648 
Mia INISts 52 seks < sins -55 

IACKSOUCHS! Sil cake es 57 


5 
Foreman’s weekly wage.45.85 


REASONS FOR LOWER UPKEEP COSTS 


The report then goes into detail to show how the 
reduction in maintenance costs has been obtained. 
Grease cup lubrication of trolley wheels has been re- 
placed by graphite bushings. Babbitt-lined cast-iron 
axle bearings have given way to solid brass bearings. 
Motor coils now are dipped and baked in an improved 
electric. oven. Push-button signals are changed over 
from dry battery operation to the line buzzer system. 
Cars are being rewired for center lighting. Consider- 
able space is given to a discussion of the merits of steel 
car wheels, the Department of Street Railways having 
adopted them in place of the cast-iron wheels formerly 
used. 

Miscellaneous features of the shops are commended, 
and several details of the new car equipment are recom- 
mended for use on the older cars, such as air-operated 
snow scrapers, automatic brake slack ‘adjusters and in- 
terlocking door contacts. Mr. Jackson states: “On the 
basis of reports from the claims division covering the 
period May 15-Oct. 30, 1922, the superintendent figures 
that the average cost of step accidents is $65 per car 
per annum. At a cost of $200 per car for line switches 
and door contacts, he figures that this expense can be 
cut to $10 per annum, a saving of $55, which would pay 
for itself in less than four years on accident costs alone, 
without making allowance for reduction of car-mile 
losses and for good will. Owing to the age of so much 
D. U. R. equipment he proposes to apply this safety ap- 
paratus to but 604 out of 916 D. U. R. cars. The instal- 
lation of these appliances would be good business.” 

The storage air brake system used on the Detroit 
United Railway cars is severely criticised. Mr. Jackson 
says the D. U.R. is the one city user of storage air brakes 
in the United States. A check made by the department 
developed that “a $400 individual compressor outfit at 
6 per cent interest would cost only $24 a year invest- 
ment charge, compared with $66 a year attendance for 
the storage system, saving possibly $42 per year per car.” 

Regarding cars Mr. Jackson’s comment is: ‘While 
the company had no modern single-truck cars, it did 
have 173 single-truckers, of which fifty date from 1912 
and twenty-five from 1913; the rest are older. The 
motors on most of the younger cars are of modern type, 
but the cars weigh 28,750 lb. for the twenty-five twenty- 
eight-seat single-truckers of 1913, or 1,026 lb. per seat, 
and 27,700 lb. for the fifty twenty-eight-seat group of 
1912, or 990 Ib. per seat. On the other hand, the Mu- 
nicipal single-truck cars seat thirty-two and range in 
weight from 16,000 to 18,000 lb., or between 500 lb. and 
563 lb. per seat. In brief, twice as much current is 
required per seated passenger in the case of the older 
ears.” It is recommended that all ‘of this group be 
retired. 

It is stated that 696 double-truck passenger cars were 
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taken over. Out of a group of 193 cars built prior to 
1910 the municipal railway engineer found that nearly 
100 were so badly rotted as to call for retirement. He 
suggested that 100 cars of this group be fitted with new 
trucks, air compressors, etc., at a cost of $170,000. In 
general, these cars average around 1,000 Ib. per seat 
and seat forty to forty-two passengers, contrasted with 
the department’s cars, which weigh 718 lb. per seat and 
seat fifty-two passengers. 

The next group of 227 cars dates from 1909 onward. 
“Except for fifty forty-three-seat cars, weighing 37,800 


‘Ib. each, this group runs even heavier per seat than the 


earlier cars, namely, up to 47,100 lb. for forty-two- 
seaters, and with only forty-three cars running less than 
1,000 lb. per seat. On the whole, these cars are not 
especially attractive, but as much of the equipment is 
fairly modern, the engineers’ suggestion of spending 
$700 each on these two-motor cars—a total of $158,900 
—for compressors, safety appliances, etc., is well 
taken.” 

Mr. Jackson states that the department engineer has 
also recommended an outlay of $193,900 for the 280 
four-motor trailer-hauling cars built in 1915 and later. 
These cars seat forty-six passengers and weigh 46,400 
lb. or 47,100 lb. The figure given by the engineer is 
approximately $700 per car and will permit a more 
efficient use of this equipment for another ten years. 

According to Mr. Jackson, “‘the estimates quoted total 
$522,800 for 607 cars, and they appear justified in view 
of the need for maximum car capacity with minimum 
outlay of new capital.” 

A total of 219 trailers were taken over. All seat 
fifty-six passengers and their weight per passenger does 
not exceed 500 lb. The bulletin states: “It is unfor- 
tunate that the department will be compelled to use 
fifty more of the same trailers, despite the unsatisfac- 
tory arch-bar truck, but this could not be avoided as the 
material had already been assembled and prepared be- 
fore the system was taken over. However, these later 
trailers will at least be fitted with headlining, line- 
voltage buzzers, better lighting, and so forth.” 

In concluding, Mr. Jackson recommends that several 
features that promote car riding, mentioned above, 
should be used, such as interlocking doors, low steps, 
steel wheels, individual air compressors, line-voltage 
buzzers, better lighting, headlining and brighter in- 
teriors generally, tail-end safety lights, legible route 
signs and electric heaters. 

A significant paragraph in the summary of the re- 
port is, “No electric railway can be expected to pur- 
chase new cars out of earnings. Additional facilities 
imply new capital. It is entirely up to Detroit’s citizens 
whether they will travel in cars that are efficient, safe 
and attractive or be carried in vehicles that are out of 
place in a genuine metropolis.” 


OVERHEAD PRACTICES 


Bulletin No. 3 deals with the overhead division. Mr. 
Jackson makes statements indorsing the work of the 
Municipal Street Railway engineers, which are covered 
in the summary of the report following: 


The overhead trolley wire as taken over was so badly 
worn that trolley wheels could not stay on the wire or give 
even, long-life wear. At first the line division had to deal 
with the unheard of average of ten wire breakages a day. 
the total for the period May 15-Dec. 31, 1922, running to 
the staggering sum of 1,400. The worst feature of this 
dangerous deterioration of the current-carrying wire was the 
delays caused to hundreds of thousands of car patrons and 
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the loss of many thousands of dollars in revenue that 
would otherwise have been attracted. 

It may have been excusable to stop spending money for 
new wire during the period of ecechene negotiations, but 
it was inexcusable to leave no records of wear, since these 
records would have enabled the line division to replace most 
of the over-worn wire before instead of after breakage. 

_ Perhaps the most glaring defect of the Detroit United 
line practice was that it had almost no long-life trolley 
wire in use at busy,-hard-service locations, although such 
wire is common practice almost everywhere. On the other 
hand, the Detroit United seems to have enjoyed the doubtful 
honor of having more steel trolley wire—40 miles—than 
any other large electric railway system in America. 

The Department of Street Railways has adopted alloy wire 
at least for curves and other special] work, but it has a long 
way to go before it will be anywhere near the best practice. 
Such heavy lines as Woodward and Jefferson with all-day 
train service should be in alloy wire from end to end, so 


that the period between replacements can be doubled and 
possibly tripled. 

In the other features of its line construction the Depart- 
ment of Street Railways has not only advanced over Detroit 
United practice but can show its heels to nearly all other 
electric railways. For example, preservative treatments 
that will protect wooden poles against rot and steel poles 
against corrosion have been adopted throughout in spite of 
the temptation to make a showing of seeming economy in 
first cost. The line division also used the specifications of 
the American Electric Railway Engineering Association 
wherever they were good enough, but for some items like 
cables, where safety was first, and for railroad crossings, 


where wire repair is doubly troublesome, higher standards 
were applied. 


The Department of Street Railways seems to have been 
the first railway in America to dig pole holes by machine, 
and now that there is little construction, it has been busi- 
ness-like enough to sell one machine and rent the other, 
instead of having them rust in idleness. 


TRANSPORTATION PRACTICES 


Mr. Jackson’s fourth bulletin deals with the trans- 
portation division of the Municipal Railway. After 
speaking of the lowered morale under the D. U. R. man- 
agement, Mr. Jackson states that the car men now 
appreciate that thair relationship to the community is 
on a better and higher plane than before. With regard 
to the increase in wages, he states:, “It is hardly 
necessary to go into a detailed comparison of the 
preceding and present scales. This comparison would 
bring out the net result that in September, 1922, under 
the old scale, there were operated 733,053 car-hours 
for $436,430, which yields an average pay of 59 cents 
an hour, while in December the payroll for 795,198 
car-hours was $499,338, or 62.8 cents per hour, an 
increase of about 6.4 per cent.” ane 

Regarding the wage scale, Mr. Jackson states: ‘The 
main features of the payroll change were the abandon- 
ment of the: 55-58-60 cent scale for men working three, 
six and nine months, respectively, in favor of a per 
diem plan granting $4.50 for eight hours during the 
first three months, $4.75 for the next nine months, and 
$5 thereafter. To these daily wages a bonus of 40 
cents, or five cents an hour, is added for safety car 
operation. The overtime pay has been simplified by 
adding enough to make a flat 75 cents an hour regard- 
less of the eight-hour rate instead of figuring one and 
one-quarter time for weekdays and one and one-half 
time for Sundays. Operators on ‘owl’ safeties get 80 
cents; on other ‘owls,’ 75 cents.” 

Mr. Jackson states that the conditions for recruits 
have been greatly improved, as a man now receives $2 
a day as soon as assigned to a breaking in on a specific 
line, and $80 a month minimum instead of $9.25 a week 
minimum when assigned to the extra list. 

With regard to schedules, Mr. Jackson states that 
an examination of the schedule used by the Department 
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of Street Railways showed that advantage has been 
taken of the best thought of the industry, although the 
D. U. R. had already adopted a practice that its suc- 
cessor could retain. He says that no exact figures are 
available to make a comparison between the Municipal 
Railway schedule and the Detroit United schedule. 
As an example, Mr. Jackson cites the present schedule 
on Woodward Avenue as effective on weekdays, com- 
mencing Jan. 24, 1923. On this line trains run through 
the entire operating day (forty-six-seat motor and 
fifty-six-seat trailer), but the fluctuations of service 
call for a variation in headways from four minutes in 
the off hours to one minute in the rush. The exact 
schedule as analyzed by Mr. Jackson is as follows: “To 
meet these variations, we find that out of 114 runs, 
only the men on forty runs had what is termed a 
‘straight run,’ namely, one that is uninterrupted over 
a platform-duty period ranging from eight hours to 
nine hours and twenty-two minutes. On the other hand, 
only sixteen runs were of the unpleasant three-piece 
variety, which means that the platform man had two 
breaks in his working day, as in Run No. 160, where 
the schedule called for the following: 


On 7:53 a.m.—off 9:23 a.m. 
On 12:40 p.m.—off 2:10 p.m. 
On 2:26 p.m.—off 7:28 p.m. 


“This crew spent only eight hours and eighteen 
minutes on duty, but this was sufficient to make use of 
them in both the morning and evening office peaks. 
The elapsed time, namely, 7:53 a.m. to 7:28 p.m., is 
eleven hours and thirty-five minutes. Crews are paid 
only for actual time on the platform plus ten minutes 
for make-ready and reporting time, this allowance be- 
ing the same whether the runs are straight, two-piece 
or three-piece. Only one or two runs on the schedule 
show more than thirteen hours elapsed time. On the 
other hand, only four runs (extras) show less than 
eight hours, and it is even possible that they made up a 
full day’s work elsewhere. All of this indicates that 
the labor power available is being used efficiently, 
humanely and with minimum outlay for overtime and 
bonus rates.” 

Mr. Jackson states that the practice of allowing a 
week’s vacation with pay, which previously was con- 
fined to supervisory officials like inspectors, has been 
extended by the Department of Street Railways to the 
platform men as well. He thinks this should be highly 
popular with the men, and also states that vacations 
with pay are common practice on the municipal tram- 
ways of Great Britain. 

Regarding discipline, it is stated that no man may be 
discharged until found guilty by a trial board, the 
chairman of which is the general manager or assistant 
general manager, the other members being any two 
department heads designated by the chairman, and 
either the superintendent of transportation or the 
assistant superintendent of transportation. The testi- 
mony is prepared by the chief of the intelligence bureau, 
due notice being given by letter to the defendant. 
Should he waive appearance he is asked to present his 
resignation. Full publicity is given to the results of 
the trial board hearings by means of carhouse bulletins. 
Thus the men learn the punishment meted out. 

Mr. Jackson states that the rate of turnover is gen- 
erally a pretty fair indication of .the satisfaction of 
the men. “The turnover has been only 3 or 4 per cent 
a month as shown by the following data: 
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ON AND OFF RECORD OF EMPLOYEES IN 
TRANSPORTATION DEPARTMENT 


Year 1922 December November October 
PEE MEN DIOV CUM ala si aid << sie sis 60s 0c 8 3,255 3,218 3,167 
EE RESEERANEH cut eeN arava alaisile Viale iii. ee) ve» 120 108 105 


Qualified for service .............. 319 184 102 


“The increase in the number of men qualified for 
service indicates the efforts being made to fulfill traffic 
requirements, although cars as well as men are essen- 
tial for that purpose.” 

It is stated that an undue number of accidents has 
occurred with the new or faster accelerating equip- 
ment. Mr. Jackson says that it is not uncommon dur- 
ing the first year of such operation to have an 
exceptional number of accidents, because the car oper- 
ators are overconfident in the braking ability of the 
rolling stock. In this connection Mr. Jackson says: 
“Likely enough, the manufacturers will be glad to 
send some one without cost to the department. Com- 
munications on the subject might be made to Carl H. 
Beck, manager New York office Westinghouse Traction 
Brake Company, and to H. L. Andrews and J. C. 
Thirlwall, railway department General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady, N. Y. These three gentlemen have 
had exceptional experience with safety car operation 
and can give valuable aid.” 

Another reason for the undue number of accidents 
with safety cars is stated to be that they are operated 
on lines for which they were not intended. This has 


been done because the outlying lines which were planned- 


by the Municipal Railway for safety car operation 
have not all been constructed, so that the safety cars 
are being used on congested lines for much heavier 
service. It is said a power-saving campaign would also 
help in cutting down accidents, because the motorman 
who saves power is the motorman who has his car 
under best control. 

Considerable space is taken in criticism of the use 
of the single-end cars on the Detroit United. Mr. 
Jackson states: ‘One would suppose that street cars 
suffered disability enough in being obliged to stick to 
a rail, but quite a large school of electric railway oper- 
ators did not think so because they deliberately crippled 
the flexibility of their railways by adopting what is 
termed the ‘single-end car,’ but which might more appro- 
priately be called the ‘one-armed car.’ The chief excuse 
was simply to save a few hundred dollars per car in first 
cost by omitting one controller, one engineer’s valve, one 
circuit breaker, etc. Most of this saving was offset by 
the price of the lots necessary for loops on which to turn 
these one-armed cars quickly. It is possible to turn 
such cars on a ‘Y,’ but this calls for a piece of track up 
a side street and necessitates the blocking of traffic. 
The one-armed car obsession was strongest in the central 
states, and the Detroit United was one of the victims.” 

After giving specific instances of where turn-back 
facilities are not provided for the single-end cars 
within reasonable distances, Mr. Jackson states that he 
recommends the installation of crossovers wherever 
necessary and the exclusive use of double-end cars. 

Mr. Jackson states that the Department of Street 
Railways is making an effort to get more work out of 
the cars by using them for initial or final runs on other 
than their regular routes. A car assigned to some 
specific route may make a trip before its regular run 
in the morning or after its regular run in the evening 
on some other route, in this way turning quite a lot 
of deadhead mileage into revenue mileage. He goes on 
to give specific examples of where this is being done. 


As a result of this practice the transportation de- 
partment is not in possession of accurate records as to 
car mileage. Mr. Jackson states: ‘Because of these 
and other changes in routing, the transportation divi- 
sion does not try to base its mileage records on reports 
from conductors’ trip sheets. The mileage is figured 
directly from the schedules, subject to such addition or 
subtraction as determined from reports of the traffic 
inspectors to station masters. On more stabilized rail- 
ways, it is possible to get a fairly accurate check from 
the conductors’ trip sheets, especially if. a system of 
symbols is used to distinguish standard turn-backs 
from regular full-length runs. This does not seem prac- 
ticable at the moment on the Detroit lines.” 

Mr. Jackson suggests that it may be possible to im- 
prove car-loading conditions by the installation of 
loading platforms at various points, such as the Ford 
plant in Highland Park and the new plant at River 
Rouge. The intersection of Milwaukee Avenue and 
Chene Street is considered possibly the worst loading 
point, because least controlled. Prepayment areas and 
shelters are recommended for Cadillac Square. Mr. 
Jackson says: “It may be mentioned here that in 
European cities neat, glazed shelters for the street 
railway passenger are no novelty. A number have also 
been built in the United States. They are an excellent 
advertisement for the service and sometimes may be a 
source of revenue through news-stand concessions.” 

According to Mr. Jackson a standard feature of an 
up-to-date transportation department is a traffic-check- 
ing bureau. ‘‘Such a bureau keeps in constant touch 
with the larger employers of labor to learn of the 
number of people employed and their on and off periods; 
makes periodical surveys of different lines to see 
whether too much or too little service is being given, 
and also takes note of any obstructions to the quickest 
handling of passengers, whether these be hindrances 
along the line or in the loading arrangements at ter- 
minals or on the cars themselves.” 

It is stated that in Detroit there are now five men in 
the schedule department employed as traffic checkers, 
but who at present are not giving their time to this 
work. Outside of this staff the transportation division 
must depend almost solely upon the free lance opera- 
tions of the supervisor of traffic, who is assisted partly 
by the assistant superintendent of transportation. 

Mr. Jackson says that the traffic bureau has not yet 
assumed the importance it deserves on a system that 
is growing so tremendously. He says: “The force is 
too small even if it could be constantly employed in 
traffic check operations, which is not the case as we have 
seen. The work ought to be carried to at least the 
point where the superintendent of transportation will 
have before him seat-use graphs of different hours of 
the day on various lines. These graphs with their 
evidence of tremendous changes in volume of traffic 
during short periods may prove of more educational 
value than heaps of figures, both to the railway man- 
agement and the railway customers.” 

Mr. Jackson says that the cars should be designed 
for either the pay-as-you-enter or pay-as-you-leave 
system of fare collection. He states specifically: “Any 
one can see the wonderful advantage of the present 
pay-leave cars where heavy loading is concerned. 
However, it is also true that Detroit has such a medley 
of loading and discharging areas that the car which 
loads fastest would not also be the car which discharged 
fastest when reaching some heavy crosstown point 
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where half or more of the passengers wished to trans- 
fer. This is not so noticeable in comparing the Peter 
Witt car with the Detroit United kinds, but it would 
be more apparent if the Peter Witt had to bear com- 
parison with a double-end car having ample flexibility 
to meet either pay-leave or pay-enter conditions. It 
is because of the importance of crosstown traffic in 
Detroit that thought should be given to a modification 
of the Peter Witt car that will permit both prepay- 
ment and postpayment at will according to the character 
of operation. The same flexibility should apply to all 
future train units excepting the trailers in hand.” 

Mr. Jackson says that Detroit has practically the 
lowest fare in the country, the rate being five cents cash 
and 1 cent for the initial transfer. To quote him: 

This 5-cent fare is a wonderful help in handling traffic 
contrasted with what happens with the 7-cent, 8-cent and 
9-cent fares in other large cities. The chief element of 
delay is introduced, first, by the necessity for a transfer by 
one-third of the cash riders; second, by the stopping to 
pay for said transfer. The cash rider has the exact fare to 
a considerable extent and need only drop his nickel in the 
box and pass in or out as the case may be. The transfer 
user must stop for a cash-in-hand transaction, often involv- 
ing change-making because of the penny. 

The department has liberalized the use of the transfer 
compared with the D. U. R. scale just preceding under 
which the free transfer on a transfer was limited to por- 
tions of the Grand Belt and Crosstown lines. What, now, 
is the true fare? Under the popular way used to figure 


average fares, namely, on the basis of fare per car, Detroit 
could claim a fare of 3.86 cents! Here’s why: 
“Out of 100 passengers counted as individuals— 
Se CESS eee ecessectcececes $3.00 for 67 single-car rides 
Suppose twenty-eight pay 6 cents each, 
but are counted twice because they 
ride on two different cars, giving.. $1.68 for 56 single-car rides 
Suppose five pay 6 cents each, but are 
counted thrice because they ride on ; : 
three different cars, giving $0.30 for 15 single-car rides 
ORR ahi ac ere ce ee Ac eee $5.33 for 138 rides = 3.86 
cents a ride 


The true average fare is as the rider sees it. In that 
case, we figure 67 per cent at 5 cents and 33 at 6 cents, 
making the average fare 5.33 cents. This is the lowest 
universal-transfer fare in the United States for the area 
covered with the possible exception of Cleveland under a 


similar scale. 

Mr. Jackson says that like most properties in the 
central states, the Detroit lines have a majority of 
locked boxes for fares—a heritage from the days when 
cut-rate paper tickets were used. He says that no 
attempt is made to secure a check of box contents by 
means of overhead registers, although such registers 
were installed on all safety cars. However, he says that 
the use of a register for double-checking is of ques- 
tionable value on a busy line where it is practically 
impossible for the conductor or operator to comply with 
the old-time rule that each fare must be rung up as 
collected. ‘Because of the non-use of registers all but a 
few multi-fare cars are entirely free from the annoying 
tintinnabulation of the fare register. It is to be hoped 
that the equally obsolete cord and bell signals will also 
be replaced by automatic door signal lights in the near 
future. Noise on a street car need no longer be taken 
as a matter of course.” 

The remainder of the bulletin is taken up with the 
subject of the weekly pass, as applied to Detroit. Mr. 
Jackson goes into the matter in some detail. This 
form of pass has been described in various issues of 
the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL. He gives no figures 
for the recommended charge for the pass, but states: 
“The whole subject of the pass has so many aspects 
that it deserves a special detailed inquiry so that the 
department would have full light before deciding to 
try or reject this plan.” 
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The Readers’ Forum 


Can Theft of Electric Light Bulbs 
Be Prevented? 


Blankburgh, March 13, 1923. 
To the Editors: 

We are constantly annoyed by the loss of electric light 
bulbs from our cars. At night we have to keep a large 
number of the cars in open storage yards which are 
readily accessible to the public. Apparently some per- 
sons are making a practice of entering the cars under 
cover of darkness and stealing quantities of lamps. The 
car cleaners and others working around the yard at 
night have been instructed to watch for these thieves, 
but have been unable to prevent the stealing. 

At one time it was our custom to have the name of 
the company etched in the glass of the bulbs. We 
thought that this might act as a deterrent to those who 
contemplated stealing them, but apparently it did not, 
for they were taken just the same. It has been sug- 
gested to us that we use a device to lock the bulb into 
the socket, but that scheme seems to present some dif- 
ficulties. It has been further suggested that we use a 
socket of different size from the ordinary commercial 
socket, but it would be a very expensive thing to change 
the size of the fixtures in all of our cars. 

At present we are put to no little inconvenience and 
expense to replace the lights that are stolen. I would 
be glad to hear what others are doing to prevent the 
theft of electric light bulbs. Has any one discovered a 
satisfactory solution of this problem? “EXECUTIVE.” 


Traffic Congestion in Newark 
STATE OF NEW JERSEY 
BOARD OF PUBLIC UTILITY COMMISSIONERS 


NEWARK, March 6, 1923. 
To the Editors: 

The article entitled ‘Traffic Congestion Worries 
Newark” and more particularly your editorial entitled 
“Street Congestion Aiding Solution of Newark’s Traffic 
Problem,” in the issue of the JOURNAL for March 3, 
1923, were read by the undersigned with much interest. 

Reference to your files will disclose that your issue of 
Feb. 26, 1921, contained an article entitled “(Commission 
Studies Newark Traffic.” This was a rather lengthy ab- 
stract of a report by inspectors of the Board of Public 


‘Utility Commissioners, State of New Jersey, on street 


car and vehicular congestion in the center of Newark, 
and dated Nov. 19, 1920. This report contained several 
plates and maps showing the car flow during rush hours 
on all streets traversed by street railways in the con- 
gested section of the city. Several of these plates were 
reproduced with the published article. This report was 
drawn up following a detailed study of traffic conditions 
in the center of the city of Newark, particularly re- 
garding street car traffic, and demonstrated through the 
medium of detailed data that the congestion of cars and 
vehicles on Broad and Market Streets was even then 
a serious matter. The utilization of other streets for 
routing street cars and vehicles was suggested and 
emphasized in the report as being necessary in order 
to relieve the existing congestion of traffic of every 
character in the main business section of the city. 


March 24, 1928 


During the two years and more which have elapsed 
Since this investigation was made there has been a 
steady increase in traffic, particularly vehicular traffic. 

While the routing of motor buses and possibly some 
other vehicles on streets other than Broad and Market 
Streets would undoubtedly reduce the existing general 
traffic congestion on these thoroughfares, greatly re- 
duced street car congestion on these streets, with its 
resultant delays, can never be obtained until certain 
rerouting of street cars, necessitating also the construc- 
tion of certain track connections, has been accomplished. 
None of the suggestions contained in the report here- 
inbefore referred to have been adopted to date. 

H. C. Eppy, Street Railway Engineer. 


Economical Elevated Railway 
Construction in Brooklyn 


BROOKLYN RAPID TRANSIT SYSTEM 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., March 20, 1923. 
To the Editors: 

In the issue of the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for 
Jan. 6, 1928, page 3, was an editorial in which cost 
data were quoted to show that two-track or three-track 
elevated structure costs about $1,000,000 per mile. 

Engineers familiar with the construction have re- 
cently been making some compilations of costs on the 
Jamaica Avenue extension, in Brooklyn, completed in 
1919, and the Liberty Avenue extension, completed in 
1916. It appears that these extensions were built at 
a cost of less than $1,000,000 per mile. . Following are 
partial costs of this work: 


SUMMARY OF COST DATA ON ELEVATED RAILWAY TRACK 
STRUCTURES 
Jamaica Avenue Extension 
Three-track structure with two tracks built. 


Cost per foot of structure (without stations).................... $75.79 
Cost of structure per foot of single track (without stations)........ 35.16 
Average cost per station (twelve stations)...................... 53,474.00 
Cost per mile of structure, without stations..................... 403,000. 00 
Cost per mile of structure, including stations.................... 545, 000. 00 
Liberty Avenue Extension 
Three-track structure with three tracks built: 
Cost per foot of structure without stations...................00% $80.95 
Cost per foot of single track without stations.................. L a1 a2 
Average cost per station, (sixstations)...................-... : 62,356.00 
Cost per mile of structure, nostations..................... mite 427,500.00 
Cost per mile of structure, including stations..... 603,700.00 


The length of the Jamaica Avenue extension was 4.5 
miles and that of the Liberty Avenue extension, 2.1 
miles. ‘ 

Following are the data in more detail: The Jamaica 
Avenue extension consists of two tracks generally, with 
foundations, columns and transverse girders designed 
for three tracks. The exact length of structure is 
23,913 ft., and that of single track, 51,532 ft. The costs 
per lineal foot of structure and of track were: 


Cost Per Lineal Foot 
Structure Single Track 
For foundation, steel structure and shifting wires, clear- 


ing other public service lines..................200- $56.69 $26.28 
For La SB sry trackwork, footwalks, railings,signal 

towers and interlocking third rail, remote control, 

structure and track bonding.................6-055 19.10 8.88 

Rirtar Wt ree NGG Oe oe ee $75.79 $35.16 


These costs do not include land damage, engineering, 
interest, legal expense, or storeroom expense. 

The Liberty Avenue extension comprises 11,040 lin‘ft. 
of structure and 32,450 lin.ft. of single track, and con- 
sists of three tracks throughout. The detail costs were: 


Cost Per Lineal Foot 
Structure Single es 


Foundations, structure, clearing wires. $62.03 $21.0 
k, special trackwork, guard rail, footwalks, inter- 
locking third-rail bonds, structure bonds........... 18.92 6.43 
ERR ERM EM aN OEL tie Canis seins sc en ne sors $80.95 $27.52 
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As above these costs do not include land damage, 
engineering, interest, legal expense or storeroom 
expelise. 

These figures show that the cost for the complete 
three-track structure referred to is but 7 per cent 
greater than the structure all ready for three tracks 
but without the longitudinal girders for the three 
tracks. The track proper shows a proportionate in- 
crease in cost about equal to the increase in number 
of tracks, that is, 30 per cent. These structures are 
of the regular deck girder type calling for open-track 
construction without ballast. This type of structure 
was selected primarily because it obstructs the light 
the least, which is an important factor in such con- 
struction on comparatively narrow streets with fairly 
tall buildings. Furthermore, three tracks are provided, 
or may be, so that an express service may be main- 
tained as desired. The Brooklyn structures may be 
classed as utilitarian, without much attempt at beauty 
or noise prevention. The idea was to get a structure 
which could be extended quickly and as far as possible 
for a given sum. R. C. CRAM, 

Engineer of Surface Roadway. 


Taking Employees’ Suggestions 
Seriously 


EGINNING with 1923 suggestions made by em- 
ployees of the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Com- 
pany have been addressed to “T. E. Mitten, Personal,” 
and they are given his personal and confidential an- 
alysis. While their receipt is not acknowledged the men 
understand that each suggestion is carefully considered 
and that due record is made which may affect promo- 
tions. Quite a feature is made of this. 
In calling the attention of the men to the function 
of the “suggestion-information card,’ the company 


Fer 


SUGGESTION—INFORMATION—CARD 


) 
MR. T. E. MITTEN: (Confidential) 

FOR THE FURTHER ADVANCEMENT OF THE CO-OPERATIVE PLAN, AND IN PRO- 
TECTION OF THE BEST INTERESTS OF THE COMPANY IN WHICH | AM BOTH 
STOCKHOLDER AND EMPLOYE, | OFFER THE INFORMATION AND SUGGESTION 
AS WRITTEN BY ME ON THE BACK OF THIS CARD. 


WRITE HERE DATE NAME LOCATION AND BADGE NUMBER 


NOTE RECORD OF EACH SUGGESTION MADE THROUGH USE OF THIS.CARD WILL BE KEPT AT HEADQUARTERS, AND, WHILE NO 


WRITTEN ACKNOWLEOGMENT WILL BE MADE, OVE CREDIT WILL BE GIVEN. AND ELIGIBILITY CONSIDERED FOR ADVANCEMENT IN 


POSITION FOR THOSE WHO BY EITHER INFORMATION OR SUGGESTION SHOW MARKED ABILITY 


(oven) 


1923 Suggestion Card Used by Philadelphia Rapid Transit | 
Company. Reverse Side Is Ruled for Suggestions 


points out that a better knowledge of what the manage- 
ment desires of the men, a better realization of their 
new duties as employee-owners and increased confi- 
dence that their suggestions will be seriously consid- 
ered will make the suggestion card a source of ines- 
timable advantage to all concerned. Reports as to 
shortcomings in car operation, car and track inspection, 
power supply, signal operation, etc., with suggestions 
for betterment in practice or procedure, are strongly 
encouraged from every employee of the company. 
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Association News & Discussions 


Illinois Association Holds Third Joint 
Convention 


Executive Problems, Highway Construction and Inventory Methods 
Hold Interest of Railway Men—Education and Public Relations 
Were Subjects of Joint Sessions Held with State Gas 

and Electric Associations 


HE Illinois Electric Railway Asso- 

ciation held its fourteenth annual 
meeting in Chicago on March 14 and 
15. Joint meetings with the Illinois 
gas and Illinois electric associations 
were held in the forenoon of each day, 
while a joint banquet was held Wednes- 
day evening. At the general session on 
the morning of March 14 Charles M. 
Thompson, Dean College of Commerce 
and Administration, University of Illi- 
nois, and Ralph E. Heilman, Dean 
Northwestern University School of 
Commerce, spoke on the subject of 
“Public Utility Education at the Uni- 
versity.” Dean Thompson invited the 
association to co-operate in the prepa- 
ration of an outline for a curriculum 
for a public utility course at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. He gave in a gen- 
eral way what had been accomplished 
in the training of students for the 
public utility business. He pointed out 
that the men graduated from this 
course would be trained business men 
and have some training in technical 
subjects bearing directly on _ public 
utility companies. They would not be 
engineers, but would have just enough 


engineering to understand the blue- 
prints. In other words, they would 
have descriptive engineering; they 


would also have a conception of the 
history of the public utility business. 
Dean Heilman, speaking in his char- 
acteristic, forceful manner, explained 
why it was necessary to have a course 
of public relations. The present course 
in business training is not sufficient be- 
cause a public utility is different from 
a large privately owned corporation. 
The policies of management are differ- 
ent because they might. not fit into 
government regulations. He explained 
that the results derived from such an 
educational program would tend to 
professionalize the utility business, pro- 
duce respect and cultivate a scientific 
attitude. In the discussion Britton I. 
Budd, Chicago Elevated Railroads, read 
a few notes on personnel and training 
and development of the young man. He 
referred to the common case where the 
young man has been misplaced and the 
young man discredited or lost from the 
service. This misfit circumstance has 
in a large measure been eliminated on 
the elevated lines by placing an official 
as sponsor for each young student 
engineer to see that he finds his niche. 


The development of the Mazda lamp 
was the subject of F. T. Benson, Gen- 
eral Electric Company, at the banquet 
held Wednesday evening. He intro- 
duced the new 30,000-watt lamp to the 
audience. In the large banquet room 
the lamp gave an illumination like sun- 


light. It had to be cooled with an 
electric fan. Britton I. Budd acted as 
toastmaster. 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY SESSION 


Stanley P. Farwell, Bureau of Com- 
mercial Economics, was the first 
speaker of the Wednesday afternoon 
session. His subject, “Stores and In- 
ventory Methods,” proved very inter- 
esting and brought out the necessity for 
adequate stores department methods 
and for an inventory either yearly or 
monthly. Myr. Farwell’s paper, which 
is: abstracted elsewhere in this issue, 
was discussed by W. H. Sawyer, presi- 
dent East St. Louis & Suburban Rail- 
way. He pointed out that a yearly 
inventory was somewhat of a “bugbear” 
to him and that he had replaced this 
operation with a more simple form 
known as a continuous inventory. The 
entire stock was divided into twelve 
groups and one group was inventoried 
each month. This required only the 
storekeeper and assistant and one from 
the auditing department to make such 
an inventory. 

Mr. Sawyer’s paper on “Electric Rail- 
way Executive’s Problems” was the 
next one to be presented at the first 
afternoon session. An abstract of it 
is printed elsewhere in this issue. Fol- 
lowing Mr. Sawyer’s paper, a discus- 
sion was held on buses and _ the 
relation between bus transportation and 
street railway transportation. Mr. 
Sawyer said he believed the place for 
the bus is where the street car man 
puts it. Responsibility for service in 
any community rests with the railway 
company, as its business is to serve 
the public. He pointed out that buses 
are merely a temporary means of trans- 
portation where it is impossible to 
secure the money to lay track. While 
the operation may be a little more ex- 
pensive, there is not as great an initial 
cost. 

F. E. Fisher, general manager 
Chicago, Ottawa & Peoria Railway, 
questioned Mr. Sawyer about the bus 
competition on an interurban railway 


where the interurban was paralleled 
for its entire length by a concrete 
highway. Mr. Sawyer, replying, said 
that the competition on the concrete 
highway should be only private auto- 
mobiles and not buses. Continuing, he 
said that the interurban is now coming 
into its own and it must either improve 
the service or scrap the equipment, as 
the Illinois Commissioners had been 
very fair in denying licenses to buses. 
J. R. Blackhall, general manager of the 
Chicago & Joliet Electric Railway, dis- 
cussing the subject of buses, stated 
that although his road had a concrete 
highway running parallel to it the en- 
tire distance from Chicago to Joliet, it 
had not been troubled with bus compe- 
tition. This was due to the co-operation 
on the part of the officials of munici- 
palities through which the railway and 
the highway pass in refusing to allow 
buses to operate. Mr. Blackhall is now 
operating a bus line from Rockford to: 
Stateville, the new penitentiary loca- 
tion, the fare being 15 cents and the 
distance 24 miles. He agreed with Mr. 
Sawyer that the railway company must 
operate all transportation facilities. 

“Advantages of Americanization of 
Railway Employees,” by C. B. Goodsell, 
educational director Chicago, North 
Shore & Milwaukee Railroad, was the 
last paper on the first afternoon session. 
He summed up the results obtained 
from this work as follows: 

“What can we say about the results 
of this work? First, we believe there 
is a marked improvement in the ability 
of these men to understand English 
and to talk it and with this has surely 
come less misunderstanding, mistakes 
and accidents. Our safety meetings. 
certainly mean more to these men and 
our foremen have made marked im- 
provement in their written reports, both 
in accuracy and legibility. Living con- 
ditions in the section houses have shown. 
a marked improvement and a real pride 
in keeping the surroundings attractive 
is noticeable. 

“Perhaps the greatest change has 
come in the better spirit which is shown: 
by these men—a better spirit toward 
America, toward the men over them 
and toward the company. This is: 
something which cannot be measured 
with a tape line but which neverthe- 
less produces contentment and effi- 
ciency. A man’s birthplace has little 
to do with his spirit, but his surround- 
ings and the treatment he gets have 
much. We are trying to treat these 
men as we would the higher type of men 
which we want them to be. If yow 
treat them as ‘hunkeys’ they will be 
little more. If you treat them as ‘com- 
ing Americans’ they will measure up. 
Perhaps not 100 per cent, but fully as 
well as the average American.” 


Road Traffic Conditions.” 


March 24, 1923 
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This Americanization work on the 
North Shore Line was treated at length 
in ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, issue 
of Aug. 27, 1921, page 332, and issue of 
March 3, 1923, page 373. 

B. J. Mullaney, director Illinois Com- 
mittee on Public Utility Information, 
described the work of his committee at 
the general session Thursday morning. 
He pointed out that where four years 
ago there was no such committee, now 
eighteen states have similar organi- 
zations. The object has been to give the 
newspapers the information that a 
utility has something to print. An 
idea of the results obtained by the com- 
mittee was given by Mr. Mullaney. He 
stated that up to the present time 106,- 
000 column inches, which is equivalent 
to 1,000 pages of newspaper space, had 
been printed in the newspapers of IIli- 
nois in the last four years. The com- 
mittee had distributed 8,000,000 pieces 
of literature, of which 56,000 pamphlets 
had gone to high schools and were used 
in the instruction of high school stu- 
dents. The results or consequences of 
the work of this committee were bene- 
ficial to all utility companies. Where, 
in the 1919 Legislature, twenty bills 
were introduced hostile to public utili- 
ties, and had to be handled at consid- 
erable expense to the utilities, not a 
single bill was introduced in the 1922 
session of the Legislature. He pointed 
out that something must have happened, 
and this could only be attributed to 
information distributed by his com- 
mittee. 

A paper by Walter Jackson entitled 
“The Sale of the Ride” was read at the 
second afternoon session of the electric 
railway section. Discussing Mr. Jack- 
son’s paper, C. E. Thompson pointed 
out that where competitive lines operate 
in a city the pass can be used to ad- 
vantage on the line which covers the 
major downtown district, the pass being 
used to create an off-peak load. 

A paper by C. E. Thompson, printed 
elsewhere in this issue, emphasized the 
fact that it is not only necessary to sell 
the ride, but is equally important to 
keep it sold. It was his. opinion that 
the car builders were building interur- 
ban ears far too light, with large seat- 
ing capacity, and eliminating to a large 
extent the comfort which should be 
derived from interurban travel. L. E. 
Gould, Economy Electric Devices Com- 
pany, substantiating remarks made in 
Mr. Thompson’s paper, stated that the 
power required to operate a large in- 
terurban car is little in excess of that 
required to operate the new present 
light-weight interurban cars. The sav- 
ing derived from this source he felt did 
not offset the desirability of selling the 
patrons of the line something more 
than mere transportation. 

Clifford C. Older, State Highway En- 
gineer of Illinois, spoke on “Highway 
Construction Required to Meet Modern 
The discus- 
sion that followed Mr. Older’s paper 
served to indicate the weakness of 
present railway paving construction. 
Mr. Tinnon, engimeer maintenance of 
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way Chicago & Joliet Electric Railway, 
stated that the present method of pay- 
ing between and around the tracks is 
not good. He said it was as though the 
companies were throwing their money 
in a well. With a permissible wheel 
load on trucks of 16,000 lb., the paving 
in between the tracks soon looks like 
a washboard, although the track itself 
is in perfect alignment. The load has 
been too much for the tie and the spikes 
cannot be expected to hold the tie up 
against the rail. In his opinion the 
only solution is to perfect a pavement 
which will support the load in the sur- 
face. He suggested that a 6-in. concrete 
slab surface might possibly carry this 
load. However, the objections to use 
of concrete at the surface have been 
voiced by municipalities because of the 
noise. 

F. E. Fisher expressed himself as 
being opposed to laying the rail in 


solid concrete and voiced his disap- 
proval of a substitute tie. He sug- 
gested that it might be possible to have 
a sub-slab underneath the tie and asked 
Mr. Older if such a piece of roadbed 
would be prepared by the State of 
Illinois. Mr. Older replied that the state 
engineering department would be will- 
ing to undertake the construction of 
an ideal track if the appropriation was 
made by the utility commissioners. 

At the close of this session the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Arthur D. 
Mackie, Springfield, president; R. A. 
Moore, Joliet, first vice-president; J. F. 
Egolf, second vice-president; R. V. 
Prather, Springfield, secretary and 
treasurer. The executive committee 
remains the same with the exception of 
W. L. Arnold, whose place is taken by 
J. H. McClure, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager Chicago, Aurora & Elgin 
Railroad. 


Training Young Engineers in Utility Work* 


By Britton I. Bupp 
President Chicago Elevated Railways 


FTER a young man has completed 

his education and entered the em- 
ploy of one of our public utility cor- 
porations it is of the utmost importance 
that we train and develop him so that 
he will become interested in his work 
and want to remain in the employ of 
the company. In the past many college 
men have entered the employ of utility 
companies after graduation, worked one 
or two years and then resigned to ac- 
cept positions in other lines of work. 
Their time has been more or less wasted 
and the company has lost the amount 
of money invested in their preliminary 
training. This has been due to the fact 
that the young men have been placed 
in some department and left there with- 
out any official of the company being 
held responsible for their training or 
advancement. 

The utility companies need young 
men specially trained in various phases 
of the business. It is just as essential 
to develop the personnel of the organ- 
ization as it is to develop the physical 
property. If the utility companies are 
to draw the best men graduating from 
our universities into their organiza- 
tions, they must offer them the same 
advantages and inducements as are of- 
fered by the big manufacturing con- 
cerns throughout the country. It is 
essential that some executive official be 
made responsible for the training of 
these young men for a certain period 
or until they work into a permanent 
place in the organization. The young 
men should be changed from one depart- 
ment to another until they get a general 
insight into the business as a whole 
and their salaries should be increased 
from time to time. Special care should 
be exercised by foremen or heads of 
departments to explain the technical 
details and reasons for doing things in 


*Discussion presented before joint meet- 
ing of Illinois electric railway, electric and 
gas associations, Chicago, March 14, 1923. 


a certain way. The supervising execu- 
tive should interview these students 
frequently in regard to their work and 
give them a chance to offer suggestions. 
He should also make the young men 
understand that they are at liberty to 
come to him at any time in regard to 
matters in connection with their work 
or their personal affairs. 

The supervising executive must keep 
these students interested in their work 
and develop this interest to the point 
where they will want to make the util- 
ity business their life work. A man 
who is simply working because he must 
and has no particular interest in his 
position certainly will not do as well 
and will not advance as fast as the 
man who has become thoroughly in- 
terested in the work he is doing and in 
the welfare and success of the company 
for which he is working. When these 
students become interested and feel 
that there is a future for them, they 
will induce other young men who are 
about to finish at the universities to 
enter the employ of the company for 
which they are working. The young 
man about to graduate will ask his 
friend who has been out of school a 
year or two questions such as, How are 
you getting along? Do you like your 
work? How much money are you mak- 
ing? and What are your chances for 
advancement? If his friend answers 
these questions satisfactorily, he will 
want to identify himself with the same 
organization and before long positions 
in that organization will be greatly 
sought after. 

An electric railroad with which I am 
familiar has been working along this 
line for several years and one or two 
examples taken from their experience 
will suffice to illustrate my point: 


A graduate of the School of Hlectrical 
Engineering, Iowa University, class of 1917, 
was employed April, 1919, after being dis- 
charged from the U. S. Army as a second 
lieutenant, Signal Corps. He was placed in 
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the electrical engineer’s office and assigned 
to valuation work. His salary was fixed 
at $125 per month. Im January, 1920, he 
was assigned general work in this depart- 
ment such as drafting, laying out wiring 
and conduit and obtaining material for 
eonstruction work. At this time his salary 
was increased to $140 per month. During 
the next six months he broke in as a power 
supervisor and his salary was increased to 
$180 per month, on June 1, 1920. He has 
shown a special inclination for the work 
in the electrical department and has been 
definitely assigned to this department. 

A graduate of thé School of Electrical 
Engineering, University of Illinois, class of 
1920, was employed June 19, 1920, and 
placed in the electrical engineer’s office. He 
was assigned to valuation work and his 
salary fixed at $125 per month. 


After . 


finishing the valuation work in November, 
1920, he was given miscellaneous work in 
this department such as the planning of re- 
pair work and new construction work. On 
July 1, 1921, his rate was increased to 
$135 per month, In January, 1922, he was 
transferred from the electrical engineer’s 
office to the shop department, assigned to 
miscellaneous engineering work, consisting 
of drafting, inspections, reports and the 
specification of material in connection with 
the maintenance and reconstruction of roll- 
ing stock. On June 1, 1922, his salary was 
increased to $160 per month. On Septem- 
ber 1, 1922, he was transferred to the ac- 
counting department and placed in a spe- 
cial position requiring engineering knowl- 
edge and also some knowledge in account- 
ing. When assigned to this work his salary 
was increased to $200 per month. 


Manufacture of 
Electric Railway Equipment* 


Comfort and Convenience of the Passengers Is Primary Consideration, 
and Light Weight and Other Economizing Measures 
Are Entirely Secondary 


By C. E. THOMPSON 


Assistant to the President, 
Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee Railroad, Highwood, IIl. 


URING the past few years volumes 

have been written dealing with the 
condition of the electric railway indus- 
try, and many and varied reasons have 
been advanced for the falling off in 
traffic and the lack of financial return. 
What has the manufacturer of railway 
equipment done to help the situation? 
What improvements have been made to 
add to the attractiveness of travel by 
street railway and interurban lines? 
Your answer is, probably, “little or 
nothing.” 

The tendency has been to reduce the 
cost of manufacture, to reduce the 
weight of equipment, to increase the 
seating capacity, to decrease the cost 
of operation—all at the sacrifice of com- 
fort, convenience and appearance. Hard 
slat seats with straight backs, set so 
close together that knee room is lack- 
ing; springs so light that when car is 
loaded the body rides on the axle; may- 
be longitudinal seats, that more stand- 


ing room may be provided; light-weight ~ 


interurban cars operated at high speed 
over poorly maintained tracks. Why? 
Because they can be manufactured at 
less cost and operated more cheaply. 
So many properties have operated cars 
so weatherbeaten and “down-at-the- 
heel” looking that it is a wonder the 
industry is not in worse repute than it 
is. And then, too, often the passenger 
is annoyed by noisy gears, dragging 
brake shoes, windows that rattle, body 
squeaks, lack of heat and poor venti- 
lation. The manager who wants cars 
which provide for the comfort of his 
passengers must sell his ideas to the 
manufacturer and pay the extra cost 
of having his equipment built special. 
Electric railway operators have too 
often taken the wrong view when traffic 
fell off due to increased rates or other 
causes. They attempted to meet the 
situation by reducing operating costs, 
by curtailing service, by using lighter 
equipment, by deferring maintenance 


*Paper presented before Illinois Electric 
Railway Association, Chicago, March 15, 
1923. 


and in many other ways—most, if not 
all, of which caused further decrease 
in riding and added to the feeling that 
the rates were too high. The cost of 
moving a ton 1 mile and the saving in 
operating costs per annum for each ton 
that could be eliminated from the weight 
of a car was once given great publicity, 
and many were the advocates of mini- 
mum-weight cars for all classes of 
service without regard for the comfort 
of passengers. Some eight years ago 
we were ordering our first lot of steel 
interurban cars. Our engineers de- 
signed a car weighing about 45 tons. 
Some car builders took the plans and 
showed us by nicely prepared exhibits 
and by somewhat convincing arguments 
that we should use for the contemplated 
service a car weighing between 30 and 
385 tons. We took the position that a 
light-weight car operated at a speed 
of 65 or 70 miles per hour would not 
provide comfortable riding qualities, 
and that increased patronage was more 
to be desired than low operating costs. 
We were severely criticised by many 
and pitied by not a few for our lack 


‘of experience and vision, but we or- 


dered fifteen of the 45-ton cars and have 
repeated the order until we now have 
sixty, and before another year passes 
we will have eighty of this type. 

I do not want you to think that I 
am opposed to the light-weight car. 
Economy of every kind is both desirable 
and necessary. The. point I want to 
make is that the comfort and conveni- 
ence of the traveling public must have 
first consideration. The equipment 
should be designed for the character 
of the service it is to render. 

After the comfort and convenience 
of the passengers is provided for, the 
cost of construction and the cost of 
operation should be considered in view 
of the service conditions. Because there 
has been opposition to increases in rates 
of fare, railway operators have too 
often concluded that low rates are the 
greatest desire of the car-riding pub- 
lic. But not so. What they want is 


service, and if given real service they 
are willing to pay reasonable rates. 

While this weight and comfort elim- 
ination was going on the motor age en- 
tered. Has the motor car manufacturer 
waited for the customer to demand a 
change in the design providing for im- 
proved comfort and appearance? No! 
New styles stimulate trade. Just as 
Mrs. Smith wants a new hat that sur- 
passes the new one worn last week by 
Mrs. Jones, so Mrs. Jones must have an 
automobile with a little more class, a 
little more speed and a little more 
comfort than the old bus driven by her 
friend Mrs. Smith. That is human 
nature! It is also human nature to 
want to patronize the dealer who offers 
new inducements, new comforts, better 
service, whether he deals in clothing, in 
automobiles, in flats or in transporta- 
tion. 

Added expense can easily be justified 
when it produces increased patronage. 
Reductions in investment and in operat- 
ing costs are very expensive when they 
result, as they too often do, in loss of 
traffic. A recent experience on the 
North Shore Line will illustrate. 

One-man safety cars were to be 
placed in operation on our Milwaukee 
city line. In designing these cars a 
number of improvements were pro- 
vided, such as divided exit and entrance, 
wider aisles and wider seats with more 
knee space, and, most important, spring 
cushion seats upholstered in green 
plush. This added to the cost of the 
cars approximately $400 each and to 
the annual fixed charges probably $40 
per car. At a 5-cent fare this requires 
800 additional passengers per car per 
annum, or two extra passengers per 
day. Was the additional expense justi- 
fied? I say it was. The cars have 
been in operation only about four 
weeks, but I venture any attempt on 
our part to remove these cars from 
Milwaukee service would meet a vigor- 
ous protest. 

If you will pardon another reference 
to the North Shore, I will illustrate my 
point further. In our limited train 


service we operate regularly only steel. 


cars, designed for both speed and com- 
fort. On holidays we have to use the 
older wooden cars to provide a more 
frequent interval. In our express serv- 
ice we operate the steel cars when avail- 
able. It is no unusual occurrence for 
patrons to let the train of older wooden 
cars go by, although these cars are 
kept in first class condition, and wait 
for ten minutes or even a half hour for 
the train with the steel cars. 

This is an age of progress. Develop- 
ment is rapid. The methods of yester- 
day will not do today and _ today’s 
methods may be out of date tomorrow. 
The horse has given way to the gasoline 
motor. The people want action, change 
and speed. They want things up to 
date, comfortable and convenient. Our 
industry is coming back. Better days 
and big opportunities are ahead for 
those properties which are up and do- 
ing and meeting the needs and demands 
of the communities which they serve. 

Builders of street railway and inter- 
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urban equipment should be the leaders 
in improved car designs. They should 
be constantly bringing to railway opera- 
tors the fact that they should add to 
the attractiveness of their service, by 
making the interval more frequent, by 
providing comfortable riding cars with 
every possible convenience, by keeping 


\ 


the cars clean and well ventilated, by 
keeping the outward appearance good 
by the frequent application of paint. 
The result will be greater popularity 
for these railway services, with in- 


‘creased traffic and financial results 


which will permit of the purchase of 
more and better equipment. 


The Sale of the Ride* 


The Theory of the Pass to Develop Off-Peak Riding Is Set Forth, with 
Particulars from Different Installations 


By WALTER JACKSON 
Fare and Bus Consultant, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


ORMERLY there were two classes 
of car riders, the industrial or 
business rider and the homekeeper. 
The former were good for at least 
twelve rides a week each, and the lat- 
ter could be depended upon to use the 
street cars if they rode at all. People 
who wanted a real pleasure ride used 
the electric railway. Now, with auto- 
mobiles so numerous, these two classes 
of customers have changed, and there 
is but one class—irregular. Expressed 
in a sentence: We have changed from 
a monopolistic industry to a competi- 
tive business. 
How can we assure ourselves of the 
greatest possible proportion of consis- 
tent, rain or shine, patronage? By 
lower fares, by short-haul fares, by 
off-peak fares, by wholesale ticket 
rates, by commutation? Let us see the 
possibilities of each of these schemes. 


FIvE WAyYs TO INCREASE PATRONAGE 


First—Lower fares: No doubt a cer- 
tain amount of business was lost to 
electric railways when the convenient 
5-cent fare disappeared and the higher, 
awkward odd fare took its place. No 
doubt also a certain amount of busi- 
ness would come back if pre-war fares 
were restored. There is no warrant, 
however, for assuming that the increase 
in traffic will be great enough to off- 
set the decrease in average fare and 
extra mileage. A lower fare would 
make little appeal to the automobile 
riders. They do not ride in machines. 
to save money, but to avoid annoyance 
in fare transactions and to enjoy more 
speed and comfort. 

Second—Short haul fares: This 
method is practicable in communities 
so large as to have 4 to 1-mile trips 
within the central area devoted to 
offices, stores and theaters. Such a 
district is usually too congested for 
easy automobiling, and as it is the 
place where the various car routes over- 
lap, there is always the short headway 
necessary to secure people who would 
otherwise walk. For small cities, the 
short-haul fare is not applicable, be- 
cause the interval between the cars is 
usually so long that too many persons 
could walk from the full-fare zones into 
the low-fare zone. 

Third—Off-peak fares: 

*Abstract of paper presented before the 
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These are 


applicable to any kind of railway, small 
town or big city, urban or interurban. 
This is simply a question of analysis. 
How is the traffic divided now among 
the different hours of the day? To 
what pleasure grounds and indoor en- 
tertainments would people be likely to 
go oftener if the off-peak fares would 
be used as a reminder of such excur- 
sions? Would it be wise to co-operate 
with home merchants, theaters, minis- 
tors, schools and so forth, in an ex- 
periment to try off-peak fares on a 
certain day of the week, or possibly 
risk the test for a full month or more? 
Whether we lose, break even, or gain 
in revenue, we are sure to be winners 
in good will, because we have shown a 
willingness to try. The best antidote to 
the uneconomic rush-hour cut fare is 
the installation of an off-peak rate 
of fare. 

Fourth—Wholesale tickets: This is 
the most common differentiation in fare 
used today. One-man car operation, 
especially, compels attention to cutting 
down the number of change-making 
transactions. But the wholesale ticket 
rate for fares, no matter how liberal, 
does not achieve the purpose of secur- 
ing or assuring consistent and frequent 
use of the cars. There is no time 
limit on the use of the tickets or tokens, 
and they can be divided among as many 
persons as there are rides to be taken. 

Fifth—Commutation: This is the 
only form of rate heretofore orthodox 
which seeks to make a consistent user 
of the purchaser of the railway trans- 
portation. Usually it is confined to dis- 
tances so great that only a few rides 
in excess of two per business day are 
taken. It follows that there is no point 
in offering more than sixty rides per 
month, because there would be no need 
for a larger number. Commutation 
books are non-transferable. This is a 
practicable measure on suburban rail- 
ways, where the conductor meets the 
same passengers every day, but is not 
practicable on street railways. The 
experience in San Diego with a monthly 
non-personal commutation book has 
shown that this style of transporta- 
tion book does not encourage voluntary 
riding. 

THE PERSONAL CARD AND PASS 


The Schaddelee monthly personal 
card was a big step forward toward 
securing consistent patronage. The 


purchaser pays a fee of 50 cents to 
$1 for a calendar month card and then 
pays only 5 cents a ride during the 
month, when the usual casual fare is 
10 cents. The feature that keeps the 
monthly card from encouraging traffic 
to the utmost is that it is still neces- 
sary to give us a tangible fare each 
time a ride is taken. This seems to 
be the only valid explanation of the 
fact that the average use of the 
monthly card is about two fares a day. 
Another fact is that while a wholesale 
rate is given for consistent use, the 
trips are taken almost entirely during 
the rush hours. In short, we arrive at 
the workmen’s reduced rate tickets in 
another guise. It might be possible to 
secure a higher number of rides a day 
from the monthly card holders by mak- 
ing the card fully transferable. Trans- 
ferability is really too good a talking 
point to overlook, even though there 
may be little transferring in practice. 
Besides, people are always irritated at 
a rule which they know cannot be en- 
forced. 

The unlimited ride, transferable 
weekly pass, installed by the writer on 
a number of electric railways, is a 
blend of the foreign season ticket for 
unlimited rides and weekly ticket with 
a limited number of rides. The price 
is based on the theory that the holder 
must use more than twelve rides a week 
to have a profit, so that the reduction 
is for off-peak rides. The weekly pass 
riders never average less than three 
through rides a day, the maximum 
being found in smaller cities where 
from four to four and one-quarter rides 
per day are possible through the 
higher proportion of luncheon riders. 
Where this pass has been introduced 
there has been little or no reduction in 
the number of full cash fares. The 
pass riders come out of the ranks of 
those who were already using reduced 
rate tickets. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PASS IN 
CITIES OF DIFFERENT SIZE 


The characteristic features of cities 
below 50,000 population are: Ex- 
tremely large ratio of automobile 
owners, excessive amiability of auto- 
mobile riders toward walkers and ex- 
ceedingly short distances between the 
homes and jobs, entertainments, stores, 
etc. In such communities an increase 
in fare does more harm than else- 
where, because so few people are com- 
pelled to ride in the cars. When a pass 
is introduced in these towns, the aver- 
age number of rides per pass goes as 
high as four through trips a day or 
more. The reason is that so many of 
the buyers find it possible to go home 
to lunch. The cost of the pass is 
usually fourteen or fifteen times the 
ticket rate, bringing it to either $1 or 
$1.25. Among the pass-using cities of 
this class are Ashtabula, Ohio; New 
Brighton, Pa.; Bellingham, Wash.; 
Everett, Wash.; Fort Smith, Ark.; Oil 
City, Pa.; Franklin, Pa.; Houghton- 
Hancock, Mich.; Kenosha, Wis.; Ra- 
cine, Wis.; Paducah, Ky.; Pine Bluff, 
Ark., and Santa Barbara, Calif. All 
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are doing well, compared with pre- 
vious records. 

In cities between 50,000 and 100,000 
population, the number of automobile 


owners and automobile pick-ups _ is 
relatively less than in the smaller 
towns. The services on several routes 


are also on closer headways, like ten 
and seven and one-half minutes, in- 
stead of fifteen and twenty minutes, so 
that there is a better chance to tempt 
walkers to ride. The opportunities for 
pass sale are enhanced by the fact that 
in cities between 50,000 and 100,000 
there is often a variety of evening and 
holiday entertainments, in addition to a 
strong social intercourse. Cities of 
this kind using the pass are Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; Terre Haute, Ind.; Ra- 
cine, Wis.; Tacoma, Wash., and San 
Diego, Calif. The pass is working out 
well in all those cities. 

In cities with populations of more 
than 100,000, the distances tend to be 
too long to permit much luncheon rid- 
ing except by the more leisurely office 
people and storekeepers. Therefore, 
rides in excess of two are not likely to 
be duplicates of the home-job rides. 
There are two cities of this kind with 
passes, i.e, Youngstown and Chicago 
—in the latter city used on the elevated 
railroads. 

The pass was introduced in Youngs- 
town, with 175,000 people, in October, 
1921. The average number of through 
rides in Youngstown is about three to 
three and one-half a day per pass, due 
to the high percentage of transfers. 
The increase in earnings has been from 
a pre-war weekly average of $21,745 
in September, 1921, to $26,143 in 
September, 1922, and then to more than 
$32,000 in November, 1922, before the 
company’s motor buses added still fur- 
ther to the weekly-gross. The increase 
in service has been well below the in- 
crease in traffic and revenue. The pass 
riders seem to me to consist of two 
contrasted types: The mill worker, who 
uses two lines and buys the pass for 
economy sake, because otherwise he 
would have to pay fare and transfer, 
and the office man, who buys the pass 
for the many extra rides he can se- 
cure. When the pass was introduced 
in Youngstown there were some 250 
jitneys, but these have dropped to ap- 
proximately one-half, the rest being 
able to hold on because of their taxi- 
cab operation, their freedom from reg- 
ulation, their serving districts without 
car routes, etc. The company’s own 
buses are now cutting down jitneys in 
that respect. 

The Chicago Elevated Railways had 
no jitney competition to contend with, 
nor could automobile use and _ pick- 
ups be a really significant factor, but 
many riders had the choice of the ele- 
vated, the motor buses, the surface 
cars and the taxicab. The elevated 
pass not only offers to the regular 
rider the most convenient way of pay- 
ing his fare, but also tempts him to 
use the service for short emergency 
trips that he might otherwise take in 
a different way. The elevated pass in 
Chicago alone is sold for $1.25, against 
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a cash fare of 10 cents, and a ticket 
rate of three for 25 cents. Conclusions 
as to the effect of the pass cannot be 
drawn, because it was introduced 
simultaneously with a cut in the ticket 


fare from 8% cents (four for 35 cents) 
to 84 cents, with a sharp reduction in 
school tickets and the introduction of a 
8-cent fare to children under twelve 
years of age. 


The Future of the Electric Railway Business* 


War Conditions Brought to a Climax Troubles Which Otherwise Might 
Have Taken Years to Remedy—How and Why Good 
Public Relations Should Be Established 


By W. H. SAWYER 


President East St. Louis & Suburban Railway 


OR some time it has been custom- 

ary before starting to talk about 
the street railway situation as of today 
to refer back to the troublesome war 
period. But I want to suggest the 
thought that our industry has already 
received some recompense for hard- 
ships endured during the dark times 
from which we have emerged. The war 
brought on speedily a condition from 
which we could not have escaped, and 
which otherwise would have taken us 
many years to right. I refer primarily 
to the fixed fare, set many years before 
when conditions were radically differ- 
ent. 

Nationally speaking, the fixed fare 
of a nickel is past. I believe many 
more companies would have gone bank- 
rupt had the struggle been prolonged 
instead of being brought as it was to 
a focus in the period of a few years 
time, due to the abnormal conditions 
resulting from the war. 

Our fight for existence during that 
period also brought to our attention 
the fact that if we were to survive 
we must do everything possible to merit 
survival and that there were still things 
which we had not done which it was 
possible to do to help save ourselves. 
Let us review the situation that con- 
fronts the executive as of today in the 
street railway industry. What is his 
most important duty? It is so to con- 
duct the policy of his company that it 
will merit better public relations, and 
not only better public relations, but 
satisfactory public relations. 


NOTHING MystTicaAL ABOUT 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Important as it is, there is nothing 
mystical about the solving of our pub- 
lic relations problem. No other indus- 
try would expect to survive by simply 
quoting prices, accepting orders when 
sent in on proper form, and not follow- 
ing up and giving service after the 
sale was made. Our customers have a 
right to expect something more than 
platform room on which to stand after 
they have paid their fares. They should 
have courteous treatment, such as they 
would receive if they went as cus- 
tomers to the sales office of any other 
industry. One of the best rules to keep 
in mind is to operate as though there 
were a competing street car line on 
tracks alongside of ours and consider 
that every time we fail to satisfy a 
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customer he will go over to the com- 
peting line. We must not forget that 
although we are legally and rightfully 
a monopoly, we still have competitors, 
and that proper, aggressive salesman- 
ship and the four “c’s,”’ standing for 
courteous conductors and clean cars, 
will increase street car riding. Then 
we must give publicity to what we are 
doing and why we are doing it, just as 
any other business does which offers 
to sell good merchandise at a fair price. 

There are still a few street railway 
company executives, as honest and sin- 
cere as you and I, who are not success- 
ful to the extent they should be because 
they do not know how their customers 
should be treated from a_ publicity 
standpoint. I have had executives tell 
me that they believed in advertising, 
but did not know what to advertise 
except when there was a change in 
schedule or in rates. My greatest 
trouble today is to find time and money 
to tell my customers the many things 
that I want to tell them in newspaper 
advertising. I am never at a loss for 
things to say. If there be a man among 
you who has as yet not whole-heartedly 
gone into newspaper advertising as one 
of the essential keys to success, do not 
longer hesitate. Go to your newspaper 
man; tell him your desires, and ask 
his help. 

Second only to the public relations 
problem confronting an executive is 
employee relations. You cannot sat- 


isfy your public unless practically every 


employee is a sincere, enthusiastic sales- 
man of your service and of you and 
your company. We often speak of 
welfare work, a proper term if prop- 
erly interpreted. My own blunt way 
of saying it would be to say that we 
must treat our employees fairly. What 
we do should be done because it is 
right, because they are entitled to it. 
On the other hand, our employees are 
men and must stand on their own feet 
without undue coddling as to their per- 
sonal actions and welfare. 

Street railway wages today are more 
than 100 per cent higher than in 1913. 
The material purchased by street rail- 
way companies has increased over 70 
per cent, construction cost has increased 
over 90 per cent, and the cost of living 
is close to 60 per cent above 1913, but 
street railway fares have increased 
approximately only 45 per cent. There 
must be efficiency to give the service 
which we are giving today at such a 
low comparative cost. 

In spite of the publicity which we 
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are giving and other commendable 
things which we are doing, we are con- 
fronted from time to time with well- 
meaning people who tell us that the 
price of everything else has come down 
and that we should reduce the carfare. 
They do not realize that these other 
prices were reduced because they had 
previously been increased to meet peak 
conditions, while our rates were never 
increased in that way. I am against a 
reduction in street carfares today. What 
our communities need today that they 
may grow and prosper is more and 
better service, not a lower fare. I 
believe in the electric railway, operat- 
ing with steel wheels on rails, but buses 
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are going to be used, and under some 
conditions they are better than street 
cars. Where we have a situation which 
calls for bus operation we should oper- 
ate buses. 

' Some say we also have before us 
the problem of the public utility com- 
mission, but if we can maintain satis- 
factory public relations we are going 
to have no real utility commission 
problem. The worst any commission 
has ever done was that which the pub- 
lic wanted done, or thought it wanted 
done, regardless of the consequences. 
The better our public relations the less 
discussion there will be with public 
utility commissioners. 


Stores and Inventory Methods” 


Centralization of Physical Storage Essential to Prevent Duplication of 
Stocks in Reordering—Stores Control Analyzed—Steps Taken 
in the Preparation of an Inventory 


By STANLEY P. FARWELL 
Bureau of Commercial Economics, Inc. 


HE major expenditures of the oper- 

ating departments of any company 
fall into two classes — labor and 
materials. In many cases the respon- 
sibility for the receiving, storing, 
disbursing and replenishing of materials 
and supplies is placed with the several 
departments. The primary interest of 
the construction department is in the 
rapid and successful completion of im- 
provements; that of the maintenance 
department is in having the men and 
materials on hand at all times to keep 
the property in physical condition for 
continuous operation; and that of the 
operating department is in furnishing 
service to the public without inter- 
ruption. 

The efficient and economical handling 
of stores as an incidental function of 
the several departments is questionable 
of accomplishment and cannot be con- 
trolled by the chief executive in a 
manner commensurate with its im- 
portance. It is, therefore, of prime 
importance that the handling of stores 
be organized as a separate and inde- 
pendent department of the company, 
serving all departments alike, report- 
ing direct to the general manager and 
responsible to him for (1) service to 
all departments, (2) efficient handling 
of materials, and (3) conservative in- 
vestment in stocks. 

The general storekeeper will be 
selected for his business ability and 
knowledge of materials. It goes with- 
out saying that the custody and con- 
trol of a large part of the current 
outlay of the company should be placed 
in the hands of a high-caliber employee. 
There will be a storekeeper in charge 
of each major stores location. If the 
size of the property warrants, an assist- 
ant to the general storekeeper, some- 
times known as the traveling store- 
keeper, will be directly in charge of 


_ the local storekeepers, and in general 
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will assist the general storekeeper in 
carrying on the departmental activi- 
ties efficiently. The record keeping will 
be supervised by a chief clerk, report- 
ing directly to the general storekeeper. 
His duties will be to see that necessary 
records are accurately and currently 
compiled, that the reports required by 
the general storekeeper are promptly 
available, and that proper office dis- 
cipline is maintained. 


LAYOUT AND FACILITIES 


The efficient handling of materials 
calls for centralizing’ the physical stor- 
age to the greatest degree possible to 
prevent duplication of stocks and re- 
ordering of materials through lack of 
information as to available supplies. 
Any argument for scattered stores is 
more than offset, in the case of present- 
day frequent train service on interurban 
lines, by the possibilities of quick de- 
livery and the benefits of rapid 
turnover. 

The selection of storage yard loca- 
tion and equipment for the storage of 
bulky materials should be governed by 
unloading facilities involving mini- 
mum physical labor, and possibilities 
of bringing the storage yard under 
physical control of the stores depart- 
ment, to insure orderly storage and 
correct disbursing. 

The handling and replenishing of 
roadway materials is expedited by lay- 
ing out specific locations in the yard 
for the various materials, making use 
of the principle of “unit piling,” that is, 
orderly piling with a marker between 
units of 25, 100, 200, or 500, as the 
case may demand. The ability to count 
the stock rapidly and accurately will 
be of assistance in checking records, 
planning requirements, and controlling 
purchases. 

Old material removed for service and 
replaced by new is a prolific source 
of disorder in storage yards and stock- 
rooms. Facilities should be provided 
for their prompt handling and sorting. 
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Definite means should be provided to 
sort scrap from reclaimable materials 
as soon as it arrives at the storage 
yards. 

Replaced materials have been re- 
moved for cause, and unless they can 
be economically repaired or reclaimed 
it is good practice to scrap them at 
once. Procrastination is costly in labor 
required to sort them periodically, un- 
certainty as to what is available, loss 
of use of the money represented by 
the scrap value, and the bad effect on 
housekeeping sense of the department. 

Less bulky materials and materials 
liable to theft, to be properly controlled 
by the stores department, must be kept 
in closed storerooms to which only 
stores employees will be admitted. 
These storerooms must be near the 
shops served by them, otherwise much 
unproductive time is spent traveling 
between shop and storeroom. Orderly 
piling and proper segregation and ab- 
sence of rubbish and scrap parts are the 
first requisite of a good storeroom. As 
a means to this end, we know of none 
better than the so-called “daylight” 
shelving and unit piling. The stacks 
of shelving have no backs and are 
merely skeleton frames on which are 
piled standard trays of materials, each 
containing a definite quantity, easy to 
count, and capable of unlimited expan- 
sion or contraction as the stock in- 
creases or decreases. The daylight 
shelving is usually painted a light color. 
The open construction results in prac- 
tically an unobstructed view from one 
end of the storeroom to the other. Poor 
housekeeping may readily be eliminated 
thereby, concealment being difficult with 
this equipment. 


STORES CONTROL 


The functions of the department hav- 
ing been outlined, an organization 
created, and layout and facilities pro- 
vided, the proper routine must be 
evolved so that the department may 
give continuous, uninterrupted and 
efficient service. 

The company must know that it re- 
ceives, in good order, all materials it 
pays for. The company must know that 
the materials it buys are charged to 
the proper capital or expense accounts 
as and when they are used and in 
the correct quantities. Otherwise the 
accounts are misleading and do not re- 
flect actual conditions. The depart- 
ment must know what the current re- 
quirements are for all items of stock 
and the relation between the supply 
and these requirements at all times. 
Otherwise the item will be either out 
of stock or overstocked, either condi- 
tion being inexcusable. Certain well- 
defined procedures to meet these re- 
quirements will be outlined: 

Receiving Methods: The employee 
actually unloading or checking incom- 
ing bulky material should list the 
contents on a receiving form and sign 
his name as certifying to the accuracy 
of his statement. If the materials are 
received in a storehouse, the receiving 
dock should be physically divided off 
from the storage space. In this space, 
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the incoming goods should be unpacked, 
checked and listed on a receiving form, 
and the form should be signed by the 
same employee. Checking in of goods 
on miscellaneous scraps of paper, later 
to be transcribed to a receiving form, 
is a loose and inexcusable practice. 

All material received should be 

checked against a copy of the pur- 
chase order to make sure that the pur- 
chase has been regularly authorized and 
that the vendor is delivering what has 
been contracted for. 
. The signed receiving form should 
be attached to the invoice as docu- 
mentary evidence of the actual receipt 
of the goods by the company before 
payment is made. 

The common practice of passing a 
material invoice upon the approval, for 
receipt, of any other person is inde- 
fensible and léaves.a loophole for loss 
by carelessness or dishonesty, or both. 

Insistence on the vendors showing the 
¢ompany purchase order number on all 
goods offered for delivery also is a 
great help to accurate and current re- 
ceiving records. 

Identification of Materials: An elec- 
tric railway property will require from 
3,000 to 10,000 different items and sizes 
of stock for its maintenance and oper- 
ation. It is well known that any one 
article will be variously described by 
different employees. The descriptions 
are in many cases indefinite and mis- 
leading. Accurate record keeping under 
such circumstances is a difficult task. 

The difficulty may be overcome in an 
entirely practical way by assigning a 
stock number to each item of stock and 
giving it a standard description that 
completely describes it. If the stock 
number with the standard description 
is used throughout the stores depart- 
ment on all forms, including purchase 
orders, receiving tickets, disbursing 
requisitions, bin markers, etc., the 
essential records will be increased in 
accuracy beyond all expectations. 

The continued success of such a plan, 
however, will depend upon placing the 
application of stock numbers to new 
items of stock and the keeping of a 
master file or index in the hands of one 
employee. 

Disbursing Methods: Materials must 
be accurately disbursed, i.e., charged 
eut to the proper accounts, at the 
proper time, and in the correct quan- 
tities; otherwise all the advantages of 
carrying stock accounts are lost. When 
operating departments are required to 
write disbursement requisitions from 
records of material previously used, an 
element of error is introduced. Failure 
to report the use of material in correct 
quantities, or even to report it at all, 
is certain to occur. Later check-ups 
disclose a discrepancy which must be 
rectified with a resultant upset to cost 
records and statistics of operations. 

Wherever centralized stores and 
physical control by the stores depart- 
ment make it possible, it is certain to 
be of great advantage to disburse ma- 
terials to the proper account when 
they are delivered to the operating 
department from the custody of the 


stores department. Certain stores, such 
as shop lumber and miscellaneous steel, 
are sometimes difficult to disburse as 
used. It is quite possible to make the 
distribution by means of a monthly 
inventory in connection with a care- 
fully kept quantity stock record. 

- One method successfully employed to 
control the issue of certain classes of 
stock is to require the return of the 
worn-out or damaged part in exchange 
for the new one. This applies to tools, 
brass goods, and the like. 

Certain small stocks are required 
to be on hand at distant parts of the 
system and in quantities not warrant- 
ing the presence of a storekeeper. It 
is satisfactory in such cases to make 
weekly deliveries to these locations, 
charging out the materials to operating 
accounts as they leave the main store- 
house. This practice should be safe- 
guarded by a close scrutiny of the 
weekly requisitions, and at stated in- 
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INVENTORY TAG CORRECTION — To 


Tag No. 
999 
INVENTORY 
Dec, 31, 1922 


lows: 


You will make necessary 
and correct this discrepancy on the inven- 
tory tag by drawing a line through the por- 
tion in error, entering the correct informa- 
tion, and signing your name on the back of 


investigation 


the tag. Return corrected.tag and this 
form to Inventory Headquarters. 
Reviewer 


At Top, Facsimile of Coupon Tag and, Be- 
low, Wording of Form that Appears 
on the Back 


tervals all accumulations of stock at 
these points should be returned to the 
main storehouse for credit to stock, 
or to be salvaged or scrapped. 

Replenishing Stocks: In the general 
storekeeper’s office a simple quantity 
stock record should be maintained, to 
which should be posted receipts and 
issues in quantity only. This record 
should at all times be strictly up to 
date. The balance on hand _ should 
correspond with the physical count of 
the stock in the storeroom. 

It should be the means by which 
he governs his purchases so that he 
will not run out of stock, or will not 
have an over-supply. Improvements 
often have to wait because the ‘stores 
department is over-stocked on parts 
about to become obsolete. 

The requisitions for purchase from 
shop and road executives and from 
local storekeepers should be scrutinized 
on the showing of this record and 
recommendations to the management 
made accordingly. 

It is recognized that errors are likely 


to creep into any stock record. They 
should, therefore, be currently checked 
up. The local storekeeper should be 
assigned a definite number of items to 
inventory each day for comparison with 
the stock record. The effect on the 
local storekeeper will be worth while, 
his knowledge of his stock increased, 
and slow-moving and obsolete materials 
brought to light. 

Stores Accounting Methods: Stores 
accounting covers the distribution of 
purchase invoices to proper accounts 
and the pricing, extending, and check- 
ing of issue tickets and their distribu- 
tion to the operating accounts, and the 
preparation of any statistical data 
from these documents that the man- 
agement shall require. All documents 
involved in this accounting originate in, 
or pass through, the stores department. 

It is usually very desirable, for many 
reasons, that this work be done by an 
organization independent of the stores 
department, because: 

1. It is primarily a bookkeeping oper- 
ation, and as such will be more success- 
fully handled in auditing department. 

2. If handled by the general store- 
keeper, it is certain to distract his 
attention from the prime responsibilities 
of his position. 

3. It provides a check on the ac- 
curacy of the work of the stores de- 
partment, whereas if handled within the 
department errors could continue in- 
definitely without chance of being 
brought to light. 

The stores accounting division should 
provide the general storekeeper and 
the management with a periodical re- 
port to point out the extent to which 
proper storekeeping methods have been 
made use of. This is readily possible 
through the use of the “Material Classi- 
fication’ adopted by your association. 
The report should show the turnover 
of stock in each class of material for 
each storekeeper and for the depart- 
ment as a whole. The records of store- 
keepers could be compared one with the 
other, and each one with its previous 
record. This would be a sure method of 
revealing slow-moving stocks and un- 
warranted investment. 


INVENTORY METHODS 


Having outlined the functions and 
methods of a properly organized stores 
department, it is proper now to call 
attention to the necessity for a yearly 
inventory which will, properly executed, 
reveal the extent to which the depart- 
ment has adhered to principles and 
routines, and will reconcile the values 
of the stores as shown by the general 
books with the physical facts. 

The popular conception of a physical 
inventory is the assembling, on the day 
following their notification, of an in- 
ventory crew, provided with inventory 
cards or lists and instructed to make a 
record of everything in the place. This 
is accomplished after a few days of 
prodigious effort and the mass of detail 
is unloaded on the stores employees to 
decipher, classify, price, extend and 
total. These operations hang on inter- 
minably, the current work of the organ- 
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ization falling farther and farther be- 
hind. The inventory finally completed 
is partly correct, partly complete and 
partly dependable. 

We wish to present a method of in- 
ventorying, of which the two major 
results to be obtained are: 

1. To take an accurate, complete, and 
dependable inventory. 

‘2. To complete this inventory within 
a definite minimum time limit, insuring 
the least possible disturbance and in- 
cenvenience to the operating depart- 
ments. 

“The lack of identification, standard- 
ized descriptions and status (stock or 
non-stock), which makes the compila- 
tion and computing of the inventory so 
arduous a task, must be foreseen and 
forestalled. This work should be done 
prior to the physical count, not after. 

Also in view of the fact that the 
stores stocks of electric railways are 
usually scattered in yards, storehouses, 
repair shops, terminal shops and on 
the right-of-way, and further in view 
of the fact that there can be little re- 
duction in operating and maintenance 
during the inventory period, it is essen- 
tial that a schedule be adopted and 
adhered to unconditionally. 

Experience shows that the following 
schedule is about right: Period of prep- 
aration for the physical count with 
minimum staff, seven weeks; period of 
physical count with maximum staff, one 
day; period of pricing and totalling in- 
ventory after count has been taken, 
ten days. 

Briefly, the general plan is this: 

All materials involved will be segre- 
gated, identified, and classified in ad- 
vance of the inventory date. A coupon 
tag, with stock number, description, and 
issuing unit written on it in advance 
from the stock ledgers will be placed 
on each lot of material by the stores 
department. in all locations protected 
from the weather before inventory day, 
so that counting only is necessary on 
that day. Outside materials will be 
taken on a list to be transferred to tags 
later for uniformity, assembling of like 
materials, and convenience in pricing 
and posting. These tags will be con- 
trolled by a serial number to insure 
collecting and recording every tag sent 
out. 

A temporary inventory organization 
is assembled, independent of the oper- 
ating departments, but selected from 
their personnel to secure men familiar 
with the materials and routines. 

This organization will direct the ad- 
vance preparation of the stocks and the 
writing and distribution of the detailed 
instructions and the inventory tags; 
will select the supervisors and counting 
crews for inventory day; review, price, 
and post the inventory as collected, and 
be generally responsible for all inven- 
tory plans and their execution. 

The first step in building this organ- 
ization will be the selection of a gen- 
eral inventory supervisor to be in charge 
of all operations and responsible for 
results throughout. He will be a man 
with some responsibility in the com- 
pany, preferably from outside the stores 


department, accustomed to handling 
men and to plan and execute a pro- 
gram, and will be relieved of his routine 
duties, at least in part, for the period of 
the inventory program. 

He will select his own staff, having 
been assured of the co-operation of the 
other department heads by the an- 
nounced backing of the management. 

The preparation for inventory will 
consist of the following steps, the start- 
ing time and allowed time for execution 
depending somewhat on local conditions: 

OFFICE WORK 


1. Design-and order inventory tags. 
2. Write up inventory tags from stock 


ledgers. i 1 
8. Compile written. instructions for all 


steps In the program. 

4. Determine correct price for every item 
shown on stock ledgers for purpose of pric- 
ing inventory. 

5. Select personnel for counting organiza- 
tion and school them. 

6. Select personnel for clerical organiza- 


tion and plan their work. 
FInLD WoRK 


1. Eliminate obsolete materials from 


stock. 

2. Dispose of all scrap. ty 

3. Assemble all lots of identical mate- 
rials in as few locations as practical. 

4. Provide positive identification of all 
materials. i 

5. If material is special, identify perma- 
nently by painting or tagging it with stock 
number and description. 

6. Separate new and second-hand mate- 
rials unless their value is identical. 

7. Identify by a distinctive tag all mate- 
rials held as emergency parts, but of no in- 
trinsic value and not to be included in in- 
ventory, also items of doubtful usefulness. 

8. Pile materials so that they may be 
easily and accurately counted. 

9. See that no items of stock are mixed in 
the same bin or pile. 

10. See that operating departments do not 
upset these arrangements when removing 
new materials or bringing in old materials 
before inventory day. 

The counting organization (to func- 
tion for one day only) will be built up 
as follows: 

A careful estimate will be made of 
the number of men necessary to count 
the stock in one day in each and every 
stock location of the company. These 
men will be grouped in units of three, 
with a supervisor whose function it 
will be to watch the count for accuracy 
and completeness. Assistant general 
supervisors will be appointed, to whom 
will be assigned a definite number of 
inventory crews, and who will be re- 
sponsible for the completion of the in- 
ventory on schedule for the portion of 
the property assigned to them. The 
assistant general supervisor will report 


to the general inventory supervisor. 


CAREFUL PREPARATION FOR INVENTORY 


Complete instructions will be written 
for all, members of the counting or- 
ganization, who will have been selected 
for their familiarity with the particular 
material they are to count. 

Care must be exercised, however, to 
avoid selecting men who in an oper- 
ating emergency might be called away 
from the job, thus upsetting the 
schedule. 

Crew supervisors and assistant gen- 
eral supervisors will meet at least three 
times before inventory day for school- 
ing, and will go over the locations as- 
signed to them.so that they may lay 
out their work for inventory day. 

The crew supervisors should be re- 
quired to report, before the starting 
hour, arrival on the job and presence of 


Ho 
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their full crews. Written instructions 
should put them on their guard for the 
common errors. Constant watch will 
be maintained for material overlooked 
in the preliminary tagging. 

The counter will enter the quantity 
and unit on both the main part of the 
inventory tag and the stub left on the 
material, and the crew supervisor will 
take notice of the quantities on each 
stub to catch radical errors. 

A large number of details, too many 
to enumerate in this paper, enter into 
the carrying out of this program, both 
in the preparatory period and during 
the actual count. The count completed 
without mishap and on time, as it surely 
will be if the plans have been conserva- 
tive, the tags, with sequence of numbers 
established, will be turned over to the 
general inventory supervisor and the 
counting organization will be disbanded. 

The general inventory supervisor in 
the meantime will have assembled the 
clerical and technical organization to 
price and list the inventory. The work 
from this point will be handled by or- 
ganized groups as follows: 

1. Reviewing Group, which will review 
inventory tags for (a) missing numbers; 
(b) accuracy of description, unit and stock 
number; (c) legibility; (d) assembling of 
all tags with same stock number. 

2. Correction Group, which will (a) look 
up missing tags; (b) correct faulty descrip- 
tions; (c) correct errors in count; (d) fur- 
nish information necessary for conversion 
of units, 

3. Computing Group, which will (a) post 
inventory to stock ledgers; (b) price and 
extend inventory tags; (c) compile total 
value of inventory by stock classification. 

After this work is completed and the 
general books adjusted, if need be, it is 
desirable to have. the inventory listed 
in book form and in the necessary num- 
ber of copies to supply interested de- 
partments. This should be a means 
whereby the general storekeeper may 
still further quicken his turnover. After 
so thorough a preparation it must be 
apparent that certain results will neces- 
sarily follow, to-wit: 

‘1. The stores department starts the 
new period with work caught up since 
the inventory is planned and completed 
on a schedule and with an organization 
drawn from the personnel of all de- 
partments. | 

2. The thorough overhauling of all 
stocks has put them in the best possible 
shape to serve the operating depart- 
ments. 

3. Any weak spots in the routine and 
personnel of the stores department are 
certain to be brought to light. 

4. The inventory, contrary to prece- 
dent, will be complete and accurate. 


Standard Classification 
of Accounts 


NEW edition of the standard classi- 

fication of accounts prescribed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and adopted as standard by the Amer- 
ican Electric Railway Accountants’ 
Association, together with accounting 
bulletin No. 19 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission answering questions 
in. connection with the classifications, 
both of which are government publica- 
tions, have now been printed and copies 
are available to members at cost. 
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Monthly Freight Journal Entries* 


A Comprehensive Statement of the Procedure Followed by the Company 
with Which the Author Is Connected—The Records 
Are Explained Step by Step 


By A. W. HEATH 


Chief Clerk South Bend & Northern Indiana Railway, 
South Bend Ind. 


HAVE been requested to explain the 

method used by the Chicago, South 
Bend & Northern Indiana Railway in 
compiling its freight journals. Let us 
start from the time the agents’ reports 
are received at the company’s office and 
go through the routine until complete 
compilation is ready to be used by the 
bookkeeper. 

Recapitulation of Agents’ Abstracts— 
On this form are shown the amount of 
freight charges received, ‘advance 
charges received and prepaid charges 
forwarded on local, interline and ex- 
press freight as debits to the various 
stations, as well as advance charges 
forwarded and prepaid charges received 
on local, interline and express freight 
as credits to each station. 

Station Agents’ Freight Journal— 
On this form are carried as debits 
against each agent the following: 
Balance from previous month, total 
freight received, prepaid forwarded, 
storage, switching, over - collections, 
auditor’s debit advices, junction settle- 
ments, demurrage and any other items 
which should properly be charged to 
the freight agents’ accounts. Each 
agent is credited with advances for- 
warded, auditor’s credit advices, junc- 
tion settlements, remittances and any 
other items which should be properly 
credited to the freight agents’ accounts. 
On this form is worked out the net 
debit of each agent for the month. The 
“net debit” is the difference between. the 
current charges and credits, not includ- 
ing remittances. To prove this form 
the total of previous month’s balances 
is added to the total of net debits, de- 
ducting the remittances, which amount 
must equal the balance due the com- 
pany for the month. 

Interline Freight Journal—On this 
form as debits are shown the propor- 
tions of interline freight charges to be 
received from freight forwarded, the 
proportion of freight charges in which 
the company was the intermediate 
carrier, advance charges on interline 
freight forwarded (these amounts are 
taken from reports made by connecting 
lines), prepaid charges on interline 
freight received (this amount being 
taken from reports rendered to con- 
necting lines) and correction accounts 
which are debits. As credits are shown 
the proportions of freight charges on 
interline freight received which have 
been reported to connecting lines, ad- 
vance charges on interline freight re- 
ceived (these amounts being taken 
from the reports rendered to connect- 
ing lines), prepaid on interline freight 


*Abstract of paper read at meeting of 
Central Electric Railway Accountants’ As- 
sociation, Lima, Ohio, Feb. 23 and 24, 1923. 
The forms referred to are not reproduced 
as their make-up is clear from the lists of 
headings given by the author, 


forwarded (this amount being taken 
from reports made by connecting lines), 
and correction accounts which are 
credits. 

On the debit side of this form is a 
column used for showing the balances 
due connecting lines, and on the credit 
side a column for showing the balances 
due the company. To prove this form 
the totals of debits as outlined above and 
the total balances due connecting lines 
must balance with the totals of credits 
as outlined and the balances due the 
company. 

To the right of this form is a column 
showing the total amount of freight 
charges received from each connecting 
line, the total of which must balance 
with the total of interline freight 
charges received as shown on the re- 
capitulation of agents’ abstracts. In 
the next column on this form is shown 
the proportion of interline freight re- 
ceived, which added to the amount of 
proportions reported to connecting 
lines, must balance with the total of 
interline freight charves received as 
shown on this form, as well as the 
interline freight charges on the recapit- 
ulation of agents’ abstracts. The total 
of prepaid charges received and ad- 
vance charges received on interline 
freight as shown on this form must 
balance with the agents’ recapitulation 
of abstracts. 

Freight Revenue —In figuring the 
freight revenue for the month an entry 
is made up showing the total amount of 
proportions of freight charges received 
which have been reported to connect- 
ing lines, correction accounts which are 
debits, auditor’s credit advices and all 
other charges which are a debit to 
freight revenue. As credits appear the 
proportion of freight forwarded re- 
ported by connecting lines, the propor- 
tion of overhead freight, over-collec- 
tions, auditor’s debit advices, and any 
other items which are a credit to 
freight revenue. The difference be- 
tween these amounts. will either be a 
net debit or credit to freight revenue, 
which deducted or added, as the case 
may be, to or from the total amount of 
freight received as shown on the sta- 
tion agent’s freight journal, will show 
the total freight revenue for the month. 

To prove the correctness of this take 
the company’s proportion of interline 
freight received from the connecting 
lines, the proportion of freight for- 
warded and reported to connecting lines, 
the proportion of overhead freight, and 
the total of correction accounts which 
are debits (these items are to be found 
on the interline freight journal), over- 
collections and auditor’s debit advices 
from the station agent’s freight journal, 
and the amount of local freight and ex- 
press from the recapitulation of agents’ 


abstracts. From this total deduct the 
total of correction accounts, which are 
credits on the interline freight journal, 
and auditor’s credit advices from the 
station agents’ journal, the difference 
being the same amount as explained in 
previous statements. 

Advance Suspense—To this are 
charged the total advances forwarded 
reported by agents and total advances 
received reported to connecting lines, 
and it is credited with total amount of 
advances received reported by agents 
and total advances forwarded reported 
by connecting lines. The difference be- 
tween these items is carried to the final 
entry, and will reflect the amount of 
advances that are not settled, which are 
carried in the transit account. 

Prepaid -Suspense—To this are 
charged the total amount of prepaid 
received reported by agents and the 
total amount of prepaid forwarded re- 
ported by connecting lines, and it is 
credited with the total amount of pre- 
paid forwarded reported by agents, and 
the total amount of prepaid received re- 
ported by connecting lines. The differ- 
ence is carried to the final entry and 
will reflect the amount of prepaid 
charges that are not settled, which are 
carried in the transit account. 

Final Entry for Use of Bookkeeper— 
After these details have been worked 
up, the following are listed: the agents’ 
net debits, advance or prepaid suspense, 
if this is a debit, and balance due from 
connecting lines; then as credits are 
listed the various items which are 
credits to revenue accounts, advance or 
prepaid suspense, if this is a credit, 
and balances due connecting lines. This 
makes the complete journal voucher for 
posting to the general ledger accounts. 


Safety Code on Walkway 
Surfaces 


CONFERENCE attended by sixty- 

three representatives of trade asso- 
ciations, technical societies, safety or- 
ganizations and government depart- 
ments held in New York on Feb. 14 
voted that it is desirable to have a 
nationally uniform safety code on walk- 
way surfaces and that the development 
of this code should be carried out under 
the procedure of the American Engi- 
neering Standards Committee. This 
new code will apply to railway cars, 
railway stations and train platforms, 
schools, theaters, etc. 

The performance characteristics to 
be considered in walkway surfaces are: 
Resistance to slipping, durability, free- 
dom from the tripping hazard, and flam- 
mability. General and maintenance re- 
quirements will also be included in the 
code. 

The next step in the development of 
this code will be the appointment of 
sponsors by the American Engineering 
Standards Committee and the organiza- 
tion of a sectional committee which will 
draft the code, This sectional commit- 
tee will be composed of official repre- 
sentatives of all organizations concerned 
with the subject of safe walkway 
surfaces, either as producers, con- 
sumers, underwriters or officials. 
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Railway Engineering Association 
Meets in Chicago 


Attendance and Exhibits Good, Though Not as Large as in Some Former 
Years—-Many Committee Reports Presented 


HE \ twenty-fourth annual conven- 

tion of the American Railway 
Engineering Association was held in 
Chicago March 12-16. An attendance 
of 1,000 members and guests was regis- 
tered. While this was not as great as 
last year, the meetings were crowded, 
indicating that many attended who 
failed to register. Meetings each morn- 
ing and afternoon, a banquet one eve- 
ning and a continuous exhibit held 
simultaneously by the National Rail- 
way Appliance Association indicate 
the full program participated in by 
those in attendance. 

Lack of economy and efficiency are 
the admitted faults of the railroads 
today, according to R. H. Aishton, 
president American Railway Associ- 
ation, who gave a brief address the 
opening morning of the convention. To 
overcome these conditions has been the 
problem confronted by the steam rail- 
roads, and whatever solution they may 
find will in a way be applicable to 
the electric railway. One of the most 
important problems confronting the 
railroads today is not only obtaining 
labor but to retain the labor. A com- 
mittee which has this under consider- 
ation received the encouragement of 
Mr. Aishton. 

President Campbell in his address 
delivered at the opening session com- 
mended all the committees on the re- 
sourceful work during the past year 
and summarized the collaboration of 
these committees with other organi- 
zations. He spoke at length about the 
committee on standardization and re- 
marked that fifteen industrial countries 
had a national standardization body 
composed by association of representa- 
tive engineering, industrial and govern- 
mental organizations for the work of 
standardization. While he well appre- 
ciated the work and effort of the 
American Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee, which is the name of this body 
in the United States, he felt that since 
the requirements of the railways are so 
large, distinctive and important, they 
should make their own standards un- 
trammeled by entangling alliances. 
However, in things used in common by 
the railways and others, the argument 
of the A.E.S.C. has some weight. En- 
larging upon this question, Mr. Camp- 
bell stated that his objection to 
standardization is that it tends to 
stagnation of progress and improve- 
ment as to the thing standardized. If 
standardization was synonymous with 
perfection, his objection would be re- 
moved; however, perfection is rarely, 
perhaps never, attained. There may be 
standardization of some things highly 
developed, yet there should be an under- 
standing that the standard is subject 
to revision from time to time as prog- 
ress in the art warrants or requires. 


Although the American Railway Engi- 
neering Association has been engaged 
for years upon the work of standardi- 
zation for the roadbed and track it has 
recorded its results under the name of 
recommended practice. To emphasize 
this point Mr. Campbell spoke of a re- 
cent canvass he had made of companies 
in regard to their adopting recom- 
mended practices as printed in the 
Association’s Manual. Of the replies 
received only 23.5 per cent have made 
the recommendations standard or as 
nearly standard as possible, while 36 
per cent have taken the recommen- 
dations as a guide. He urged all 
members to sell these recommendations 
to their respective roads. 

Upon request of the International 
Railway Congress for a subject to be 
considered in London in 1925, the 
association recommended the subject 
of “Grade and Alignment RevVision 
vs. Heavy Steam Power or Electrifi- 
cation.” 

At the business meeting on Thursday 
Edward H. Lee, vice-president and 
chief engineer Chicago & Western In- 
diana Railroad, was elected president 
for the ensuing year of the American 
Railway Engineering Association. At 
the annual meeting of the National 
Railway Appliances Association, L. W. 
Shugg, General Electric Company, was 
elected president of that organization. 

An abstract follows of some of the 
points of particular interest brought 
out in the committee reports or in the 
discussions which promise to be help- 
ful to electric railway officials: 


ELECTRICITY 


The committee on electricity, E. B. 
Katté, chairman, presented a volumi- 
nous report, including the following 
specifications with the recommendations 
indicated: 

Specifications for adhesive tape for 
general use for electrical purposes. 
(Same as A.S.T.M. Serial Designation 
D69-22T.) Submitted as recommended 
practice, to be printed in the Manual. 

Specifications for rubber insulating 
tape. (Same as A.S.T.M. Serial Desig- 
nation D119-22T.) Same recommen- 
dation as above. 

Railroad specifications for electric 
light, power supply and trolley lines 
crossing railways. Approved by the 
committee Oct. 5, 1922. Same recom- 
mendation as above. 

On the subject of water power, the 
committee presented a compilation of 
data, from several sources, showing in 
detail the water-power resources of 
the country. As to the “super-power 
survey” of the Geological Survey, this 
was stated to be a valuable contribu- 
tion to the literature of the subject. 
However, the committee believes that 
the time is not yet opportune for the 


association, as_a body, to interest itself 
in this major project. 

With regard to electrolysis, mention 
was made of the close but negative vote 
on the motion to disband the Ameri- 
can Committee on Electrolysis. The 
A.R.E.A. voted to disband, the A.H.R.A. 
to continue. The committee, however, 
recommended continuation of represen- 
tation on the American committee; also 
that further reports on the effect of 
electrolysis on reinforced concrete be 
discontinued at least for the present. 

The most interesting part of the 
report, to electric railway men, dealt 
with the year’s developments on Part 
2 of the National Electrical Safety 
Code. Referring to the famous con- 
ference of March 2, 1922, held under 
the auspices of the American Engi- 
neering Standards Committee, the re- 
port stated: “The conference resulted 
in the somewhat unusual action of the 
adoption by the A.E.S.C. of the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards’ National Elec- 
trical Safety Code with the proviso 
that Part 2 thereof would be subjected 
immediately to revision by a sectional 
committee. . . . While the conference 
was called to determine whether there 
should be a set of national specifica- 
tions for crossings between overhead 
electric wires and railways and be- 
tween different wire crossings, the 
primary recommendation of the con- 
ference was the approval of the 
National Electrical Safety Code with 
provision for certain revisions.” This 
procedure was opposed in the main 
committee of the A.E.S.C. by the A.R.A. 
representative, but by letter ballot the 
A.E.S.C. approved the “Code” and an- 
nounced the formation of a sectional 
committee to consider revisions of 
Part. 2. 

The ‘‘Code” was stated in the report 
to be acceptable as to recommended 
practice except for certain requilre- 
ments in Part 2 which pertain to fac- 
tors of safety and clearances for wires 
and cables crossing over railroad 
rights-of-way. The representatives ap- 
pointed to serve on the sectional com- 
mittee are: George Gibbs, Long Island 
Railroad; W. L. Morse, New York 
Central Railroad; G. H. Dryden, Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad; EH. C. Keenan, 
New York Central Railroad. The com- 
mittee recommended that co-operation 
with the U. S. Bureau of Standards 
be continued with a view to reconciling, 
so far as possible, the -requirements 
of Part 2 of the National Electrical 
Safety Code and the association’s 1922 
specifications for electric light, power 
supply and trolley lines crossing steam 
railways. 

The committee listed the state rep- 
resentatives and alternates who had 
been appointed, under authorization 
of the board of direction, to represent 
it, and recommended that members hav- 
ing transmission-line crossing problems 
confer directly with these represent- 


‘atives. 


One other matter of interest was the 
recommendation that rules, given in the 
report, for the protection of oil sidings 
from danger due to stray currents be 
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approved as recommended practice and 
printed in the Manual. As to recom- 
mendations for next year, these had 
principally to do with continuation 
of unfinished work, together with a 
study of insulators, and knife and snap 
switches and revision of the tables 
showing third-rail and overhead work- 
ing conductor clearances. 


CO-OPERATION WITH A.E.S.C. 


Close co-operation between the asso- 
ciation and the American Engineering 
Standards Committee was recom- 
mended in the report of the committee 
on standardization. At present the 
association is a member of the A.E.S.C. 
only indirectly, through the American 
Railway Association, although it has 
presented to the A.E.S.C. for adoption 
as “American standards” two of its 
specifications, those for fixed and mov- 
able railway bridges. Discussion of the 
report dealt with the question of 
whether the association should become 
a member of the American Engineer- 
ing Standards Committee. 

A. W. Whitney, chairman of the lat- 
ter body, and J. A. Capp, vice-chair- 
man, addressed the meeting, giving 
reasons why the association should join. 
Mr. Whitney urged that the A.R.E.A. 
is not a sufficiently large interest to 
work by itself, out of contact with other 
interests. Mr. Capp argued that rail- 
road men need the broadening effect 
of discussing their problems with other 
groups of men having related prob- 
lems. On the other hand C. A. Morse, 
Rock Island Lines, expressed the view 
that the association has enough to do 
in getting the railways together in 
using the association’s standards, and 
is little concerned with having these 
standards approved by outside interests. 
He held, also, that the problems of 
electric railways and of industrial 
trackage are distinct from those 
which are before the association. E. B. 
Katté, New York Central, said that 
the’ association’s committee on elec- 
tricity had recently been outvoted in a 
national standardizing body and a speci- 
fication adopted that is less strict than 
the railway interest requires. To show 
that the work of the A.E.S.C. is too 
complex and too slow for the associ- 
ation’s needs, he cited the delay of 
more than two years in formulating 
insulated wire specifications. The 
association would find itself in an 
unsatisfactory condition if it had not 
prepared its own specification. He 
favored continuing the present rep- 
resentation on the A.E.S.C. by one 
member, as against an increased rep- 
resentation. 

O. F. Dalstrom, Chicago & North- 
western, made the point that the associ- 
ation must be represented in the 
A.E.S.C. in order to defend its own 
interests and prevent the adoption of 
standards not acceptable to it. He in- 
stanced the fact that two railway 
bridge specifications are now in the 
field, and that it is essential for the 
association to submit its own specifi- 
cations to the A.E.S.C. for adoption, 
as it has done. E. A. Frink, Seaboard 
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Air Line, argued that standardization 
by a single industry, such as the rail- 
ways, can never equal that done by a 
national body such as the A.E.S.C. 
No action was taken by: the meeting. 


WOODEN BRIDGES AND TRESTLES 


The committee on wooden bridges 
and trestles recommended the approval 
of plans for open-deck pile and frame 
trestles and multiple-story trestles and 
ballast-deck pile trestles. The sub- 
committee, headed by J. B. Maddock, 
has made a very thorough study of the 
subject and the report contained many 
diagrams of recommended trestles. 


SIGNS, FENCES AND CROSSINGS 


The enormous programs for highway 
construction in the United States and 
the increased importance of the high- 
way grade crossing as a consequence 
of the marked increase in the number 
and speed of highway vehicles has been 
an incentive to the committee on signs, 
fences and crossings. Specifications for 
highway crossings, covering such mat- 
ters as grade, width, drainage and 
flangeways, were submitted. A brief 
report was presented on substitutes 
for wooden crossing planks, indicating 
the results obtained with concrete and 
bitumen crossings. Advice has been 
received of the construction of 184 
crossings of bituminous materials dur- 
ing the past year. 


TRON AND STEEL STRUCTURES 


The most important feature in the 
report of this committee was a com- 
plete set of specifications for steel 
highway bridges. These will fill a real 
need because railway engineering offi- 
cials are now frequently required to 
design and construct highway bridges 
as a consequence of the enormous high- 
way construction programs. The re- 
port also included specifications for 
the erection of steel railway bridges. 


MASONRY 


A progress report was made by the 
committee on current developments in 
the art of mixing concrete. Another 
report made by this committee gave 
information as to the factors causing 
deterioration of concrete, based on re- 
ports obtained from various sources on 
defects found in existing railway 
structures. It was found that the first 
cause of deterioration was of chemical 
nature, a study of cases where concrete 
had been affected by acid, alkali, or sea 
water action. The second cause, 
namely, mechanical, was generally 
found to be of an abrasive nature. The 
action of clamshell buckets and ice or 
other floating objects caused this form 
of deterioration. 


RECORDS AND ACCOUNTS 


The report of a _ sub-committee 
brought out the feasibility of reporting 
engineering data in graphic form. It 
also submitted a number of recom- 
mended diagrams. While statistical 
data usually consist of tabulated fig- 
ures which afford no perspective or 
mental picture, a graphic form can save 
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much time and mental effort necessary 
to draw correct conclusions from the 
data. These charts or diagrams should 
be easy to draw and read and should 
be so made as to show both the actual 
and relative magnitude and importance 
of the several quantities. 


RULES AND ORGANIZATION 


The report of this committee brought 
out the peculiar position the committee 
now was in owing to the fact that all 
rules governing officers and employees 
except those involving matters of dis- 
cipline must have some bearing on the 
manner of conducting the work. There- 
fore, the work of this committee fre- 
quently tends to overlap that of other 
committees dealing with particular 
phases of maintenance of way. A study 
has been made by the committee on 
the organization of work where 
mechanical appliances and tools are 
used. 


TRACK AND STRESSES IN TRACK 


The joint committee of the associ- 
ation and the A.S.C.E. on stresses in 
track presented an extended progress 
report, the third in the series, and 
included the results of many tests on 
straight and curved track to determine 
the effect of counterbalance and speed, 
etc. Among the facts of special in- 
terest to electric railways brought out 
by the committee on track were the re- 
sults of some tests on curved rails and 
the conclusions in regard to guard rails. 
One question considered in connection 
with curved track was whether rail- 
ways were justified in going to the ex- 
pense of pre-curving rails for curves 
instead of laying straight rails. In 1915 
the association recommended that rails 
for curves of 4 deg. and over should 
be curved before being laid. In 1921 
the rules committee suggested that rails 
should not be curved “except on very 
sharp curves, much sharper than usu- 
ally found in main line tracks.” A 
questionnaire showed a marked tend- 
ency toward not pre-curving the rails. 
The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad used 
both curved and straight rails on curves 
of 4 deg., and over, and decided that 
on curves up to 12 deg. 30 minutes, 
which was the heaviest curve in new 
rail territory, track could be maintained 
for line and gage as economically when 
laid with straight rails as with curved 
rails. The committee says in con- 
clusion: “It seems to be a question 
whether pre-curving justifies the ex- 
pense.” 

In its conclusions on guard rails for 
protecting curves, the track committee 
does not recommend their use except 
on sharp curves and in special locations, 
where the super-elevation is inadequate. 
Allowable speed should not be increased 
on curves because guard rails are in- 
stalled, * 

ROADWAY 


Under chemical killing of weeds, the 
committee reports that 31,500 miles of 
track have been treated with a chemical 
weed killer since 1914, sodium arsenite 
being used in practically all cases, one 
part of concentrated solution to twenty 
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parts of water. The cost of the 
chemical on a strip 1 ft. wide and 1 
mile long is $3.46. The chemical has 
no bad effect on the track, but treated 


vegetation is dangerous to stock and 


if the weeds are at points where stock 
ean reach them, a chemical making 
them unpalatable should be used. The 
Erie Railroad reports good results with 
salt as a weed killer, 0.8 carload per 
mile being required. Regarding cul- 
verts, the committee says that cor- 
rugated metal culverts should prefer- 
ably be used only in places where the 
top of the pipe is not less than 38 ft. 
nor more than 10 ft. below subgrade, 
and where the diameter of the pipe is 
not in excess of 48 in. The material 
should be high grade metal or as nearly 
pure as possible and with rust-resisting 
properties. Galvanizing alone is not 
sufficient to protect the metal from rust. 


Woop PRESERVATION 


The report of the committee on wood 
preservation was largely taken up with 
the subject of marine piling, the sub- 
committee assignment having been “to 
make final reports, if practicable, on 
treatment to be used in the-protection 
of piles and timbers in water infested 
by marine borers.” As a result of 
elaborate investigation, given in ex- 
tenso in the report, it was recommended 
that timber and piles be carefully creo- 
soted, there being no other treatment 
in sight at present. Along with careful 
creosoting, certain features of selecting 
and preparing the lumber and piles be- 
fore treatment, and of handling after 
treatment, are of vital importance. 
These the committee gives under the 
head of “recommendations for handling 
and installation.” Sample recommen- 
dations are these: 

“Do not use cant hooks or dogs in 
handling. Use rope slings. Frame 
and bore all timbers before treatment, 
whenever practicable. Particularly 
avoid cutting or boring below high 
water mark.” 

On the subject of service test 
records, the committee reported a lack 
of interest on the part of the railroads 
in sending data to the United States 
Forest Products Laboratory. The com- 
mittee sent out a questionnaire to cover 
the practice in the use of treated tim- 
bers in bridges, docks and wharves. 
Replies indicated that on open deck 
bridges, the timbers treated with creo- 
sote have given a life from fifteen to 
twenty-five years and over; treated 


_timbers used in ballasted deck bridges 


have given a life from fifteen to 


_thirty years, and on docks and wharves, 


where treated material has been used, 
a life from fifteen to forty years has 
been secured. 

Regarding the treatment of Douglas 
fir, this was stated to be a most diffi- 
cult timber to treat, offering as it does 


“such great resistance to the injection 


of the preservative. In the treatment 
excessively high temperatures in com- 
bination with excessively high pres- 
sures should be avoided as the timber 
may be injured thereby. Douglas fir is, 
however, thoroughly satisfactory if 
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properly treated and given proper 
handling after treatment. The com- 
mittee gave full specifications for the 


treatment. and handling of Douglas fir. 


The committee favored the applica- 


_tion of preservative to all so-called 


“sap” ties of the species usually in- 
cluded under the term “white oaks.” 
The so-called “heart” ties of the species 
usually included under the same term 
can be treated efficiently so that they 
should withstand decay in a manner 
similar to other treated ties, if proper 
precautions are taken. A decision to 
treat such ties should be made after a 
study of the conditions at hand on each 
particular line and in each particular 
locality has shown that economy can 
be effected thereby. 

A sub-committee on mechanical prep- 
aration of timber for treatment, in- 
cluding adzing and boring for ties, 
called attention to the following salient 
points: 

1. The framing of bridge timbers 
and particularly of bridge ties and 
guard rails before treatment is prac- 
ticable and economical. 

2. Practically all hewed ties and a 
large proportion of sawed ties require 
adzing, and this may be done at less 
cost by machinery than by hand. 

3. Adzing of ties after treatment re- 
moves a portion of the most thoroughly 
impregnated wood and reduces the re- 
sistance of the tie to decay. 

4. Spikes offer greater resistance to 
withdrawal when driven in bored holes 
of proper size than in the solid wood. 
The proper size of hole is a subject on 
which opinions differ, but for soft 
woods § in. less and for hard woods 
ys In. less than the diameter of cut 
spikes appear to be accepted as 
correct. 

5. The boring of holes before treat- 
ment greatly assists in the distribution 
of the preservative through the tie. 

6. Holes should be bored all the way 
through the ties. This opens additional 
cross-sections to the direct action of the 
preservative and prevents the accumu- 
lation of water in the hole. 

In an appendix to the report, direc- 
tions for determining the penetration 
of sodium fluoride in wood were given. 
These had been prepared in conjunction 
with members of the preservative com- 
mittee of the American Wood Pre- 
servers’ Association. 

This method requires the following 
chemicals and apparatus: 

Solution 1. Ethyl alcohol (not de- 
natured), 95 per cent, saturated with 
potassium thiocyanate. 

Solution 2. Dehydrated ether, con- 
taining 1 gram ferric chloride for every 
50 cu.cm. This solution should be kept 
tightly corked to prevent it from be- 
coming too concentrated on account of 
evaporation of the ether. 

To make tests mix equal portions 
of solutions 1 and 2 in an ordinary 
atomizer. Spray mixed solution on the 
dry section of wood to be tested. Spray 
mixed solution evenly all over. The 
line of demarkation between the treated 
and untreated portions will soon be 
noticed. The color of the treated wood 
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will remain unchanged. The untreated 
wood will be stained red. Ordinarily 
the first spray will not yield a per- 
manently distinct stain. Therefore, dry 
this section and repeat as often as nec- 
essary to obtain satisfactory depth of 
color. Water in the spraying solution 
causes the stain on red oak to turn 
black (tannic acid). Therefore, for 
staining red oak, add an equal quan- 
tity of ether to the ferric chloride 
ether stock solution, together with a 
few crystals of potassium thiocyanate, 
and spray as above. 


YARDS AND TERMINALS 


While the report of the committee on 
yards and terminals relates to oper- 
ating conditions considerably different 
from those of electric railways, there is 
much in it that would be suggestive 
to electric railway managements plan- 
ning new terminals or terminal recon- 
struction. The report contains plans 
of many terminals, a bibliography cov- 
ering railway passenger stations, data 
(in curve form) regarding areas of 
different parts of terminals in terms of 
numbers of rush-hour passengers. 


TIES 


The principal part of the report of 
the committee on ties dealt with sub- 
stitute ties. Reports of experience with 
various types were reported and recom- 
mendations as to features desired in 
such ties were listed. Four types were 
mentioned as worthy of further inves- 
tigation, as adapted to steam railroad 
use. The committee also gave attention 
to piling of ties in storage, including 
diagrams of different plans for piling 
them. 


Merits of the Company 
Publication* 


It Possesses Certain Advantages Over 
Group Meetings in Promoting 
Employee Loyalty and Public 
Appreciation of the Service 


By A. R. BAXTER 


General Superintendent Indianapolis & 
Cincinnati Traction Company, 
Rushville, Ind. 


N OUR work the fundamental idea 

is to bring departmental heads and 
their employees into a closer relation- 
ship, in order to secure better co-opera- 
tion and, in turn, better service. Serv- 
ice is what we have to sell and if we 
do not produce a good brand, we cannot 
meet the demands of the market (the 
traveling public) and hence will not get 
our share of the business. 

The heads of departments may get 
important matters before their men, 
as a body, through group meetings, or 
through the issuing of a company pub- 
lication. The former has been tried and 
has produced some good results; but on 
account of the nature of railway serv- 
ice, many employees are unable to at- 
tend the meetings. The absentees may 
be the very ones who bring us closest 


*Abstract of paper presented at the annual 
meeting of the Central Electric Railway 
Accountants’ Association, Lima, Ohio, Feb. 
23 and 24, 1923. 
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to the public, and are those toward 
whom most criticism is thrust. There- 
fore this method falls short of our 
ideals. 

The purpose of a house publication 
is threefold, and the essentials may be 
enumerated as follows: 

1. To create in each employee an in- 
terest in the company and an earnest 
desire for its success; in other words, 
to sell the company to the employees 
and make them feel that they are a 
part of it. 

2. To sell the company to the public; 
to make the service such that the public 
will feel proud of it; to show the public 
that it is the only system that will take 
care of transportation troubles at all 
times and in any kind of weather; to 
show the public that it is one of the 
best and cheapest necessities, and 
should be maintained and respected. 

8. To convey to the employees ideas, 
rules and regulations for the better- 
ment of the service. 


The publication should be made so 
interesting and instructive that the 
appearance of each issue will be eagerly 
awaited by both employees and em- 
ployer. 

Each issue should contain personal 
items and the name of every employee 
should appear not less than once a year 
in its columns; giving him honorable 
mention for good work done, no matter 
how meager his task may be. 

No opportunity should be neglected 
to publish historical or an educational 
article on the industry which the pub- 
lication serves. 

Each department of the organization 
should furnish enough items of various 
kinds to maintain a column in each 
issue. 

The aim of a company publication 
should be to create a spirit of loyalty, 
fraternity and unity of purpose; that 
purpose being the success of each em- 
ployee through the results he produces 
for his employer. 


Jack-in-the-Pulpit Is Succeeding the 
Shrinking Violet* 


Railways Should Publish the Facts on Transportation so That the Public 
Will Not Be Misled—How to Advertise 


By LABERT ST. CLAIR 
Director of Advertising Section, American Electric Railway Association 


LD Doc Coué has sounded a splen- 

did motto for the country in gen- 
eral and electric railway men in par- 
ticular. Every day in every way things 
are getting better and better with us. 
One sign of this is that the shrinking- 
violet type of electric railway manager 
is disappearing and the jack-in-the- 
pulpit type is taking his place. Elec- 
tric railway managers all over the 
United States are standing up in pub- 
lic and informing the riding public 
about themselves and their problems. 

This is the attitude that all electric 
railway managements should take. It 
is not only the proper one from the 
standpoint of his protection but it is 
a duty to the public. 

Any electric railway man who cares 
two whoops for the future of his com- 
munity is going to fight hard against 
the forces that oppose him because 
these forces almost. invariably are the 
ones which would hinder the prosperity 
of every city. 

The electric railway man is construc- 
tive because he has a permanent invest- 
ment and intends to stay on the job 
in his home city. His opponents usually 
are people who have no investments to 
speak of and are concerned only in 
their own personal welfare. They are 
perfectly willing to destroy every other 
business in the city if there is any 
opportunity that they may be able to 
vault into prosperity over the remains 
of legitimate business. 

If you doubt this, consider for a 
moment the three chief forces that 


*Abstract of address delivered at annual 
convention of Oklahoma Public Utilities 
Association, Oklahoma City, March 12-14. 


work against the prosperity of street 
railways. 


ForcrES OPPOSED TO ELECTRIC RAILWAYS 


One of the primary forces is the 
demagogic politician. His stock in 
trade always is attack. You never 
hear him talking about building up 
street railway service. He concerns him- 
self solely with a discussion of lower- 
ing the fare, which, as everyone knows, 
naturally must result in decreased effi- 
ciency of service. Fortunately, owing 
to the protection thrown about utilities 
by commissions and the courts, he sel- 
dom is able to wreck service entirely 
but by his blatherings he can frighten 
away investors and thus retard the 
improvement of service greatly. Every 
politician knows that a city cannot be 
built up under less than a fair fare, 
but he doesn’t take this into considera- 
tion when he makes his anti-utility 
campaigns. The one object he has in 
mind is to get into office. 

Another great force in opposition to 
electric railways is the sensational 
newspaper. Anyone who knows the 
least thing about the newspaper busi- 
ness—and I speak from more than fif- 
teen years’ experience in it—is aware 
that the only reason our yellow press 
has for fighting honestly conducted elec- 
tric railways is that they want to gain 
circulation. They realize that their 
class of readers are not grounded in the 
fundamentals of economics and that it 
always is easy to please them by at- 
tacking businesses representing large 
investments. Therefore they continu- 
ally seek to wreck electric railways by 
advocating less than a living fare and 


they always will, of course, unless by 
advertising and publicity electric rail- 
ways expose the insincerity of these 
muckrakers. The fare never can be 
made low enough to suit such news- 
papers because the minute they quit 
advocating a lower fare their circula- 
tion will drop. 

The third party to attack electric 
railway rates usually is the citizen who 
sincerely believes that it is possible for 
any electric railway to prosper on a 
lower fare than it is getting. He agi- 
tates the question because he is not 
informed. 

It is easy to see that none of these 
three forces represents a constructive 
interest and that if permitted to pro- 
ceed rampant they soon would wreck 
not only the electric railways but the 
general business of any community. 
For indeed, as experience has shown 
in Des Moines and elsewhere when 
electric railway service is wrecked, all 
other businesses suffer greatly. 

Therefore I say it is the duty of 
every electric railway man as a good 
citizen, regardless of his personal or 
financial interest, to stand up and tell 
his story. Unless he does tell it in 
every possible way, the \people will 
never know the truth and they cannot 
be blamed for accepting the biased, 
half-baked or wholly untruthful state- 
ments of politicians, sensational news- 
papers and sincere but uninformed 
citizens. 


ADVERTISING NECESSARY 


No more sympathy is due the elec- 
tric railway man who doesn’t tell his 
story to the public and then gets in 
wrong with it than is due the merchant 
who goes bankrupt through failure to 
advertise his wares. Both are in exactly 
the same category. The merchant fails 
because he permits other merchants 
who are engaged in the same business 
to out-advertise him. The electric rail- 
way manager fails because he is out- 
advertised by his opponents. They sell 
more bad will for him than he sells 
good will and the result is that he goes 
out of business. 

If you want to know the force of 
advertising and publicity in the electric 
railway business, all you have to do is 
to take a list of companies that are 
telling their stories to the public and 
those that are not and compare their 
financial and public relations situations. 
By this I do not mean that every com- 
pany which is telling its story is enjoy- 
ing prosperity, but I will assert that 
a greater percentage of those that are 
being frank with the public and carry- 
ing on continuous advertising cam- 
paigns are more prosperous than those 
that are sitting back and doing nothing. 
Furthermore, even the company which 
advertises and is not financially pros- 
perous is storing up a supply of good 
will to be drawn on in the future. And 
good will inevitably will translate itself 
into prosperity. 

About 80 per cent of the mileage 
of the electric railway industry now 
is represented by companies which ad- 
vertise. Not enough of them, however, 
advertise continuously and use all medi- 
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ums in their possession. This is a great 
mistake because the public very quickly 
forgets. 

If you don’t believe this, think back 
fifteen years and try to recall what 


particular tooth wash was most in the 


public mind. It was Rubifoam, was it 
not? Yes, it was. Rubifoam in those 
days literally was on every tongue. Yet 


‘today you never hear of Rubifoam. Do 


you know the reason? It is simply this: 
The company making Rubifoam quit 
advertising. The same is true of any 
number of other articles which for- 
merly were widely advertised in this 
country but are not advertised now. 
If the public mind will forget a com- 
mercial article when all it has to remem- 
ber is simply a name, because there is 
a let-up in advertising, how much more 
quickly will it forget the detailed and, 
perhaps, somewhat complicated story 
of an electric railway? 

Those, in brief, are the reasons why 
electric railway companies should ad- 
vertise. Now let us turn for a moment 
to how to advertise. 


How To ADVERTISE 


No industry or business in the world 
has such wonderful channels through 
which advertising may be moved cheaply 
as an electric railway. By virtue of 
having a vast force of salesmen on 
moving cars and excellent window 
space, racks and other facilities through 
which to display and move advertising 
matter, the electric railways have a 
decided advantage over any other busi- 
ness in the world. Of course, they can 
and should, in common with all other 
businesses, also use the newspapers. 
I am a strong advocate of paid news- 
paper advertising, but in addition to 
newspaper space they have unparal- 
leled space of their own which they 
can use at a very small cost. 

It is decidedly advantageous, if you 
can afford it, to have an advertising 
man, but if you cannot afford one, do 
not despair. There is not an electric 
railway executive in the United States 
who cannot write advertising if he will 
just sit down and doit. .” 

It is useless, however, to begin adver- 
tising or publicity work until you are 
absolutely certain that you are ren- 
dering the best possible service under 
the circumstances and are willing to 
court legitimate inquiry into your oper- 
ation. To determine whether this sit- 
uation exists or not, it behooves every 
management to ask itself these ques- 
tions. 

Am I courteous toward and accessi- 
ble to the public and my employees? 

Do I really hear what the public is 
thinking about my management, or am 
I simply being told the things I like 
to hear? 

Are all of my employees and I mak- 
ing the most of every opportunity to 
create good will surplus, or are we just 
“getting by”? 

Until these questions can be answered 
in the affirmative, without mental or 
other reservation, it is virtually useless 
for any management to enter upon 
printed advertising. 


A company may advertise until the 
cows come home, emphasizing its desire 
to serve, but if this friendly and cordial 


‘attitude is not reflected in the actions 


and voices of the organization from the 
manager down to the lowest paid em- 
ployee, its advertising cannot net maxi- 
mum returns. 

The easiest and best: way to prepare 
advertising copy is to write your story 
just as you would tell it if you had 
your friend Bill Jones across the table 
from you and were trying to sell him 
the proposition which you want to sell 
the general public. Once you have 
gotten Bill Jones facing you, theoreti- 
cally, and have begun to prepare your 
proposition for the public in the same 
clear, simple, honest fashion that you 
would present it to Bill, you are on the 
way to success. 

After that your chief problem will 
be to select the best mediums through 
which to present your message to the 
public. 

Indicate to the advertising solicitor 
or the printer with whom you do busi- 
ness that you welcome suggestion and 
advice on the preparation of your mate- 
rial and you will find that he can be 
of a great deal of help to you. It is 
his business to know how to effect the 
best possible typographical display of 
your message. 

Base your advertising plea on serv- 
ice to the car rider. Don’t weep. Don’t 
try to excite pity for your company. 
Sell your goods on merit. 

Above all, build on and with facts. 
From start to finish, hammer home the 
truth. If your opponent lies about you, 
don’t say he lies; show by facts that 
he lies. Don’t get huffy and explode. 
You can’t lay bricks and throw mud at 
the same time. If the truth is on your 
side, you will win in the end, but you 
wouldn’t hasten the end by any method 
but that of giving facts. And don’t 
merely buy advertising; invest in ad- 
vertising, because advertising correctly 
used pays big dividends in good will. 


U. S. Chamber of Commerce 


HE program of the annual meet- 

ing of the Chamber of Commerce, 
of the United States to be held in 
New York on May 7-10, has been 
made public. As already announced, 
the general subject will be transpor- 
tation. On Monday, May 7, there will 
be meetings of the national councillors 
and the general meetings will be held 
on the following day, as follows: 


TUESDAY May 8 


11:00 a. m. General meeting. Presi- 
dent’s address. 

1:00 p. m, Luncheons and meetings 
of the following groups: Civic 
Development, Domestic Distribution, 
Fabricated Production, Finance, Trans- 
portation and Communication. 

8:00 p. m. General meeting—Topic: 
“European Conditions from the Ameri- 
can Viewpoint.” 


WEDNESDAY, May 9 


10:00 a.m. General meeting. ‘Topic: 
“Developing a National System of 


Rail, Water and Highway Transporta- 
tion.” Consideration of resolutions. 

1:00 p.m. Luncheons and Meetings of 
the following groups: Foreign Com- 
merce, Insurance, Natural Resources 
Production, Transportation and Com- 
munication. 

6:00 p.m. Dinner of the National As- 
sociation of Commercial Organization 
Secretaries. 

6:00 p.m. Dinner of the American 
Trade Association Executives. 

8:00 p.m. Representatives and mem- 
bers will be guests of the New York 
committee at the Hippodrome. 


THURSDAY, May 10 


10:00 a.m. General meeting. Topics: 
“The Farmers’ Interest in Transporta- 
tion,” “Financial Support for the Rail- 
road,” and “The Re-establishment of 
Railroad Credit.” 

2:30 p.m. General meeting. Topic: 
“Railroads and the Government.” Re- 
port of the committee on the nomina- 
tion and election of officers and direc- 
tors. Final action on resolutions. 

8:30 p.m. General meeting at the 
Hippodrome, to be addressed by an 
outstanding leader of world affairs. 

On Friday, May 11, there will be a 
trip to West Point. 

For the general sessions held on 
Tuesday and Wednesday morning, 
Thursday morning and afternoon, and 
Tuesday and Thursday evenings the 
most prominent authorities of the 
country upon transportation questions. 
will be secured, including at least one 
representative from the President’s 
Cabinet. President Barnes will him- 
self open the subject of discussion in 
his annual address. 

In addition to the annual meeting 
the chamber has appointed five special 
committees to take up a study of dif- 
ferent phases of the transportation 
problem. They will report to a general 
committee representative of all inter- 
ests. By the time the annual meeting 
is held it is expected that the investi- 
gations will have advanced to a point 
where important announcements of 
progress can be submitted. 


Oklahoma Association Meets 


HE Oklahoma Utilities Associa- 
tion held its fifth annual convention 

at Oklahoma City on March 12, 13 and 
14. A paper presented by Labert St. 
Clair on the subject of informing the 
public appears elsewhere in this issue. 
B. Hilburn, manager Tulsa Street Rail- 
way, presented an interesting paper on 
the experience which the railway com- 
pany in Tulsa has had in going into. 
the bus business. He was unable as 
yet to draw definite conclusions about 
the outcome of the plan. This paper 
will be published in an early issue of 
Bus Transportation. D.C. Green, vice- 
president and general manager, Fort 
Smith Light & Traction Company, Fort 
Smith, Ark., presented a paper on “The 
Merits of the Weekly Pass,” which will 
be treated in a later issue of this paper. 
E. F. McKay of the Oklahoma Cor- 
poration Commission, called attention 
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to the fact that utility commission 
powers are exclusive and not inclusive, 
since these powers are fixed by law and 
any case with which the commission is 
allowed to deal must possess a definite 
interest for the public. He pointed out 
that commissions have no arbitrary 
powers. 

Martin J. Insull emphasized the pri- 
mary importance of the public relations 
work of the utility companies. With- 
out disparagement of the technical and 
operating forces in the utility field, he 
said that confidence in utilities on the 
part of the public is necessary before 
the technical and operating talent can 
have full play in establishing the serv- 
ice the public wants. 

Charles B. Scott, Chicago Safety 
Bureau, urged that the utilities in any 
community should not only participate, 
but take the initiative in community 
safety work. The first essential in 
making safety work a success is the 
interest of the company management; 
the second most important thing is the 
interest of the supervisory forces, and 
the third, a definite plan and organiza- 
tion. 

General George H. Harries in an 
address expressed the belief that ill- 
considered utility regulation is largely 
a thing of the past, and that regulatory 
commissions are now on the same plane 
as courts of justice and realize their 
obligation to see that both the public 


and the utilities receive just treatment. . 


The officers of the association for last 
year were re-elected for the coming 
year as follows: President, Fred W. 
Insull; first vice-president, Sherman 
Mooter; second vice-president, J. C. 
Chestnut; treasurer, William Mee. 
O. D. Hall, who has been acting secre- 
tary, was appointed manager. 


New England Club Banquet 
Attended by 600 


T ITS twenty-third annual banquet, 

which was held at the Copley- 
Plaza Hotel on the evening of March 
22, the New England Street Railway 
Club had an attendance of about 600. 
President Potter reported the year had 
been successful and referred particu- 
larly to the February meeting as most 
helpful. He reported that there are 
now 805 members, or seventeen more 
than last year. Speaking of competi- 
tion, he said the bus is here to stay but 
it can be operated more economically 
by the railway companies than by out- 
side interests. He suggested as a topic 
for an early meeting, stock ownership 
of electric railway companies by em- 
ployees. He explained that the newly- 
elected president, R. D. Hood, was pre- 
vented by illness from attending the 
meeting but predicted a successful year 
under his guidance. 

Under the leadership of Alonzo R. 
Williams, Providence, three cheers were 
given for Mr. Potter and repeated for 
Mr. Hood. 

George W. Gardiner was then intro- 
duced as toastmaster and officiated most 
acceptably during the evening. 

Governor Channing H. Cox was not 
able to be present but was represented 
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by Frederick Cook, Secretary of State 
of Massachusetts. Mr. Cook declared 
the Governor was greatly interested in 
the subject of transportation. He re- 
ferred to the recent report and recom- 
mendations, of the Massachusetts De- 
partment of Public Utilities and to the 
constructive work of Matthew Brush, 
former president of the Boston Ele- 
vated, in helping to bring about the 
present trustee plan. He also declared 
industries were absolutely dependent 
upon the proper functioning of the 
utilities. 

Mayor James M. Curley, the next 
speaker, commended the administration 
of the Boston Elevated by the public 
trustees, and said the public understood 
the need for co-operation with utilities 
better than ever before. He said Bos- 
ton industrially was in good condition 
but hampered by unfair freight differ- 
entials imposed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Dr. William H. P. 
Faunce spoke along the lines of a 
broader national vision. Science, he de- 
clared, has brought all parts of the 
world near in the physical sense. Amer- 
ica’s work is to help toward a better 
international understanding and so ad- 
vance civilization. Robert H. Newcomb, 
the final speaker, declared that many 
of the problems of steam and electric 
roads were alike, such as increased 
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costs, retarded fare increases, and 
liability to attacks for political pur- 
poses. These could be overcome only 
through better public relations brought 
about by education. He considered the 
transportation department the head- 
quarters for disseminating this infor- 
mation, and gave examples of commen- 
dations which followed the proper kind 
of action by station agents. This policy 
is winning out on the Boston & Maine 
Railroad. 

At the annual meeting in the after- 
noon the ticket submitted by the 
nominating committee was elected as 
follows: 

President: Ralph D. Hood, Haverhill, 
Mass. 

Vice-presidents: L. D.  Pellissier, 
Holyoke, Mass.; N. J. Scott, Hartford, 
Conn.; T. H. Kendrigan, Manchester, 
N. H.; T. B. Jones, Burlington, Vt.; 
Fred D. Gordon, Portland, Me.; Edward 
A. Brown, Newport, R. I. 

Secretary: John W. Belling, Boston, 
Mass. 

Treasurer: Fred F. Stockwell, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Executive committee: A. E. Potter, 
Charles H. Wood, W. W. Field, Howard 
F. Fritch, George H. Martin, George 
H. McFee and H. M. Flander. 

Finance committee: R. D. Hood, W. C. 
Bolt and H. B. Potter. 


Fifty Billions in Transportation 


Mvestment in Highway Transport Almost Equals That in Railroads— 


Growth of Investment 
Facilities 


N A paper presented before the New 

York Railroad Club on March 17 
J. Rowland Bibbins, consulting engineer, 
Washington, D. C., made a very inter- 
esting comparison of the present invest- 
ment in the transportation facilities of 
the nation and laid great stress. upon 
the need’ for a proper co-ordination of 
the whole transport mechanism, includ- 
ing rail, shipping, barge, trolley, motor 
and airplane. He showed that the 
transportation industry now represents 
an investment of $50,000,000,000. This 
is divided approximately as follows: 


Railroads, two-fifths; highways and 
motor transport, two-fifths; electric 
ented ies i ei dei Hes 
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Component parts of the $40,000,000,000 
transportation industry 


in Various Transport 
Compared 


railways, one-tenth; merchant marine, 
canals and port facilities, one-tenth. 
Using the basic rail tonnage as the best 
index of growth, Mr. Bibbins pointed 
out that the tonnage has increased at 
the rate of the 2.6 power of the popula- 
tion. He said that if it were possible 
to press a magic button and double the 
present facilities for handling rail ton- 
nage, these facilities would last perhaps 
only fifteen years. 

The speaker called particular atten- 
tion to the fact that in the last decade 
motor transport has commanded nearly 
four times as much new capital input 
as the railroads, nearly sixteen billion 
dollars, while during the preceding dec- 
ade ending 1910, the reverse was prac- 
tically true—two billion for highways 
as against six and one-half billion for 
railroads. During the last decade motor 
transport has called for over two-thirds 
of the new capital input of the whole 
transport system. The total transport 
investment today amounts to over 
$1,200 for each of the 41,000,000 wage 
earners of the United States. This 
tremendous growth in the last decade 
has brought transportation up to the 
point in investment that it is second 
only to agriculture, which represents 
$80,000,000,000. It exceeds manufac- 
turing, which is a $45,000,000,000 in- 
dustry. ; 

Emphasis was laid upon the need of 
a new broad study of ways and means 
for welding all of the transportation 


———— 
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services into a unit operation, i.e., 
through transport from producer to con- 
sumer. It costs as much to handle our 
tonnage to and from a railroad as it 
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Growth of Various Transportation Facilities 
‘Since the Chicage World’s Fair 


does to haul it between stations. More- 
over half of the railroad investment, 
or $10,000,000,000, has been spent in 
providing other than main line facil- 
ities. The terminal problem is thus 
the most important problem before the. 
country, perhaps second only to line. 
consolidation. Mr. Bibbins said that 
collection and delivery in our cities are’ 
the most important details. The public 
does not realize that practically all rail-- 
road freight other than coal, ores, etc.,.. 
handled by carload direct has to pass 
over streets and highways one or more 
times, according to the number of fabri-' 
cations involved in the manufacture and: 
sale. The great question is whether it 
should be handled by vast fleets of. . 
unorganized, unstandardized, unregu-. 
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lated and partly loaded vehicles, or by 
a more scientific delivery system, effi- 
ciently financed, operated and_ sched- 
uled. 
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American 
Association News 


Letter Describes Conditions of 
Coffin Award 


HE committee of the American 

Electric Railway Association, com- 
posed of C. D. Emmons, Britton I. 
Budd, James H. McGraw, J. G. Barry 
and A. H. Jackson, which has charge 
of the Charles. A. Coffin Foundation 
award in the electric railway field has 
sent out a letter to all electric railway 
companies informing them of the condi- 
tions of the contest and urging them 
to participate. 

The letter follows: 


AMERICAN ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
ASSOCIATION 


Office of the President 
MARCH 19, 1923. 


To Electric Railway Companies 
in the United States: 


The General Electric Company has 
created and announced the Charles A. 
the income from 
which will be devoted to the annual 
award of prizes for encouragement and 
in recognition of special services in the 
electric field. 

Detailed information as to prizes 
under ‘this Foundation is presented in 
the attached pamphlet entitled Charles 
A. Coffin Foundation, issued by the 
General Electric Company. 
~ The announcement, in so far as it 
refers to the electric railway industry, 
provides for an annual award of the 
Charles A. Coffin Medal to that electric 


, railway company within the United 


States which during the year has made 


_ the greatest contribution toward in- 


creasing the advantages of electric 
transportation for the convenience and 
well-being of the public and for the 
benefit of the industry. 

The company receiving the medal 
will also receive $1,000 for its Em- 
ployees’ Benefit or a similar fund. i 

Every electric railway company in 
the United States is invited to par- 
ticipate and urged to send to the com- 
mittee a representation of its activities 
and accomplishments covered, by ‘the 
field of the award. teint, ; 

The committee suggests that among 
the factors which will be considered in 
making the award are the following: 


1. The particular initiative, “skill and 
enterprise manifested |\in popularizing elec- 
tric railway service—more riders and more 
revenue, Ree! ee 

2. Outstanding success in gaining public 

ood will. : 

. 3. Economies which haye been. introduced 
in operation resulting from original ideas. 

4. Economies in operation viewed as a 
measure of the extént to which the com- 
pany has taken advantage of new develop- 
ments in operating and maintenance prac- 
tice and equipment, originating with others. 

5. Improvements in construction practice 
which have resulted in reduced first cost, 
reduced maintenance, or greater reliability 
of service. 

6. Particular success in ‘conducting a 
safety program and actually reducing. the 
number and seriousness of accidents. 

7. Outstanding accomplishment in- devel- 
opment of good relations between manage- 
ment and employees. 28:5 204 
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8. Special accomplishment, 
good management, 
cost of new capital. 


The first award of both the medal 
and the $1,000 for employees’ benefit 
or other similar fund will be made for 
the year commencing Aug. 15, 1922, 
and ending Aug. 15,-1923. The an- 
nouncement of this award will be made 
at the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Electric Railway Association, at 
can Electric Railway Association, which 
will be held at Atlantic City in Octo- 
ber, 1923. 

All statements must be in the hands 
of the committee by Aug. 15, 1923. 

Kindly address these to Charles A. 
Coffin Prize Committee of the Ameri- 
can Electric Railway Association, 8 
West Fortieth Street, New York City. 

Very truly yours, 
C. D. EMMoNs, 
Chairman. 


[ aside from 
tending. to reduce the 


Equipment Committee Holds 
Busy Session 


HE equipment committee of the 

Engineering Association held a two- 
day session at the association head- 
quarters in New York City on March 
19 and 20. Those present were F. H. 
Miller, Louisville, Ky., chairman; 
Daniel Durie, Connellsville, Pa., spon- 
sor; Walter S. Adams, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Charles Gordon, Chicago, Ill.; J. L. 
Gould, Wilmington, Del.; George Hazle- 
wood, Philadelphia, Pa.; J. M. Hipple, 
Pittsburgh; Pa;; P. V.. C. See, Akron, 
Ohio, and C. W. Squier, New York, 
N. Y. In addition, G. L. Schemerhorn 
represented E. D. Priest, Schenectady, 
N. Y., and H. G. Ross represented E. S. 
Sawtelle, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Most of the time was taken up by 
meetings and discussions of the several 
sub-committees, which went over the 
work already accomplished, made 
recommendations as far as possible and 
outlined work which was still to be 
taken care of. Subcommittee No. 1, on 
motor gearing, has sent out a question- 
naire and received some replies. The 
replies received were tabulated for de- 
tailed consideration. The standardiza- 
tion of web holes in gears is to be un- 
dertaken by this committee. 

Sub-committee No. 2, which is mak- 
ing a study of various devices for 
trolley contact, outlined a questionnaire 
which will be sent to operating officials 
to collect additional information. All 
the existing standards on equipment 
were gone over by sub-committee No. 
38, and definite recommendations were 
made for revision as was found neces- 
sary. 

This subject has ‘developed into 
a very broad one, which will require 
much attention by the members of the 
committee during the rest of the year. 
Sub-committee No. 4, which is making 
a study of spring supports for railway 
motors, reported the results and infor- 
mation so far obtained and outlined ad- 
ditional work which will be undertaken 
before the final report is made. Sug- 
gested designs for dust guards were 
presented by sub-committee No. 5, and 
drawings of these will be made for in- 
eluding .in- the final report. 
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Maintenance of Equipment 


Reconstruction of Sacramento Cars 
for One-Man Operation 


HE recent reconstruction of nine 

two-man cars at Sacramento, 
Calif., into a type safely and effec- 
tively operable by one man has been 
wholly successful, according to com- 
pany reports. These cars are oper- 
ated by two men during the rush 
hours and when the traffic thins 
out the rear end is closed up and 
the car is operated by one man on 
the pay-as-you-enter plan. 

The Sacramento system, which is 
owned and operated by the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Company of San 
Francisco, bought four Birney safety 
cars in 1916. These proved so useful 
that six more of the same general 
type were purchased in November, 
1920. Success with these cars led to 
the decision to reconstruct a few of 
the double-truck cars from the open, 
double-end type to a type that could 
be operated either by one or two 
men. This would give the equipment 
more flexibility ,and would enable 
the company more accurately to 
serve local transportation needs. 

Accordingly, nine cars, have been 
reconstructed in the Sacramento 
shops of the company and equipped 
with all the safety devices in use on 
the one-man cars. As a part of this 
change modern pneumatic brakes 
were substituted for the unique type 
of hand brake previously used. (See 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, August 
19, 1916, page 325). 

* When the reconstructed cars are 
operated by one man the rear ends 
will be closed so that entrance and 
exit can be made only at the forward 
end where the operator is stationed. 
Separate passageways are provided 
to allow passengers to enter and 
leave the cars at the same time. 
When the cars are in operation all 
doors are locked and, as in the Birney 
car, at any time in the operation of 
the car that the controller handle is 
released, the brakes are applied, the 
track is sanded and the doors are 
opened. Illuminated destination signs 
of local design are provided on both 
ends of the new cars. 

Claims which the company makes 
for the advantages of the recon- 
structed cars are as follows: 

1. Elimination of public criticism 
through replacing rope brakes with 
air brakes. 

2. Absolute safety to passengers 
through installation of safety devices. 

3. Rounded ends instead of square, 
resulting in improved appearance 


and more comfort to motormen in 
cold weather. 

4. Double doors in front, allowing 
passengers to get off and on at the 
same time when the car is operated 
by one man, thus saving time. 


Double-Truck Car as Reconstructed for One-Man Operation at Sacramento 


5. When operated with one man 
all doors are locked and cannot be 
opened until car is stopped. 

6. Illuminated destination sign on 
top of car which is plainly visible 
day or night; view cannot be ob- 


. structed by any kind of vehicular 


traffic. 

7. Steps folded, except when doors 
are open, resulting in easier opera- 
tion through congested traffic and 
reduction of step collisions, generally 
quite common, 


Curving Controller 
Segments 


This Machine Bends Controller Segment 
Copper With Speed and Accuracy 


N EFFECTIVE scheme which is 
used in the shops of the United 
Electric Railways, Providence, R. I., 
for curving copper strips for con- 
troller segments is as follows: 

A heavy spindle, mounted in sub- 
stantial bearings, carries a short 
knurled cylinder which revolves, with 
clearance slightly less than the thick- 
ness of the segment copper, above a 
smooth cylindrical die or shoe. The 
latter is between a third and a half 
of a complete circumference in cir- 
cumferential length. The operation 
of curving the copper consists in 
feeding it into the space between the 
knurled cylinder and the die as the 
spindle revolves slowly. Stout sta- 


tionary guides confine the strip to its 


proper position along the spindle. 
The machine and samples of the 
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work are shown in the accompanying 
illustration. It will be noted that the 
spindle is back-geared to reduce the 
speed and increase the. torque. 


Bending Test Breaks Rail 
Outside of Weld 


View of Broken Rail 


E accompanying illustration 
shows the result of a rail bend- 
ing test made last fall on Thermit 
‘welded rail by the Washington Rail- 
way & Electric Company, Washing- 
ton, D. C. During the test, pressure 
was applied directly against the side 
of the weld. As shown, the rail broke 
entirely outside of the weld. 


Making it Easy to Keep 
Trolley Poles Painted 


N- SITS. shops at .Fall River 

the Eastern Massachusetts Street 
Railway uses the following plan to 
encourage maintenance men to keep 
trolley poles painted: A couple of 
paint pots are mounted on a column 
at a height and in a position conve- 
nient of access to a man on the roof 
of a car. Thus when an inspector is 
examining the poles, wheels, trolley 
bases, etc., he can easily give the pole 
a coat of paint if it needs it. 


Gains from Power-Saving 
Recorders | 


JN JULY, 1919, the Springfield 
Street Railway was equipped with 
Arthur power-saving recorders on all 
cars except service cars, and in Oct- 
ober, 1920, the Worcester Consoli- 
dated Street Railway was equipped 
with the same device. In the Oct. 15, 
1921, issue of this paper C. Verner 
‘Wood, the supervisor of power saving 
for both companies, gave an estimate 
of net savings for these recorders. 
Figures up to Dec. 1, 1922, as 
estimated by Mr. Wood follow: 


Springfield Worcester Total 

Number of re- 

corders....... 282 388 670 
All costs of oper- 

ation, includ- 

ing _ interest 

and deprecia- 

HOM... Sods $32,607.13 $16,202.62 $48,809.75 
Gross saving.... 60,398.31 36,043.86 96,442.17 


Net saving... $27,791.18 $19,841.24 $47,632.42 


Machine for Threading 
Rods Is a Great 
Convenience 


N SPEAKING of the usefulness of 

various machine tools, C. P. West- 
lake, supervisor of equipment of the 
Kighth Avenue Railroad, New York, 
N. Y., considers his Acme bolt ma- 
chine as one of the greatest con- 
veniences he has in the machine 
shop. The accompanying illustra- 


To provide a danger signal to in- 
dicate whenever the doors were 
partly closed circuits of lights have 
been installed around the opening and 
the current to these lights is con- 
trolled through a switch which is 
operated by the movement of the 
doors. The lamps are red, to in- 
dicate danger, and a slight movement 
of the door downward causes them 
to light at both ends of the incline, 
so that the motorman can be certain 
before he starts up the incline that 


Bolt Cutter in Use by 


tion shows the machine in operation 
threading some rods for door opera- 
ting equipment. The modern elec- 
tric railway car contains a large 
number of rods of various character 
which have to be threaded, and the 
use of such a machine speeds up 
maintenance repairs and results in 
considerable economy. 


Emergency Light for Door- 
Inclosed Ramp 


HE overhauling shop of the New 

York & Harlem Railroad, New 
York, N. Y., is on the second floor 
of the shop building, and in order 
to bring cars into the shop they must 
be operated up a long 12 per cent 
ramp. In order to keep the shop 
heated both ends of this ramp are 
closed by curtain type doors, which 
are moved up and down by a small 
motor as required. Difficulty was ex- 
perienced from motormen starting up 
this ramp while the doors at the up- 
per end were closed or partly closed. 
Also the proper clearance for cars 
requires that the doors be fully 
raised, and if they were left otherwise 
there was danger of interference. 


EKighth Avenue Railroad 


the doors at the other end are in 
proper position so that no interfer- 
ence will occur. 


Car Record Board Keeps 
/Mileages for Mechanical 
Department 


RECORD board kept by the 

mechanical department at the 
Geary Street carhouse of the San 
Francisco Municipal Railway shows 
each day’s car-hour record and, for 
the convenience of platform men, in- 
dicates the track on which the indi- 
vidual cars are stored awaiting their 
runs. The board is therefore con- 
sulted by each platform man as he 
comes on duty. 

Records are taken off the board 
daily by an inspector in the mechan-, 
ical department, who enters in his 
record book the number of car-hours 
each car was in service. Each car- 
hour is taken as the equivalent of 
10 miles of travel and in order 
thoroughly to wash and inspect the 
rolling stock every 2,000 miles it is 
only necessary to schedule the cars 
for this attention after each 200 
hours of service. 
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The record board is laid off in 
sections of five columns each. These 
columns are devoted successively to 
route, time of departure from car- 
house, time of return to carhouse, 
number of car, track where car is 
stored. The two columns last named 
are ordinarily the only records 
changed from day to day. About 
5 p.m. daily, when the last outbound 
car of the day has left, the records 
for the day are entered in the record 
book and these last two columns are 
erased. The car locations and. as- 
signments for the next day’s pro- 
gram are filled in by the night car- 
house foreman. When any change 
is made in the time allotted for each 
run, or in the exact routing specified, 
the mechanical department is notified 
and the listing on the board is 
changed at the time that the new 
schedule is put into effect. 

Although the plan was developed 
by the mechanical department for 
its own records, the method of post- 
ing has proved so convenient to the 
operating department that the board 
is now the official bulletin for all 
daily car operating records. 
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A Corner of One of the 4x8-Ft. 
Schedule Boards 


Three boards are ordinarily used, 
one for Monday to Friday, inclusive, 
and one each for Saturdays and Sun- 
days. An extra board serves for 
holidays or special occasions. All 
three are common blackboards, 4 x 8 
ft. in size, and are hung on the car- 
house walls in a convenient location 
near the front entrance. 


The London Underground Rail- 
ways is now installing automatic 
railway ticket machines in theaters 
and department stores adjacent to 
the Underground stations. 


New Equipment Available 


Improvements in Shop 
Compressors 


UMEROUS improvements have 

been made in Ingersoll-Rand 
shop compressors during the past 
year. The new line of small air 
compressors known as “Type Fif- 
teen” deliver “oil free” air and have 
overcome the lubrication troubles 
encountered in the smaller single- 
acting vertical compressors employ- 
ing the crank-case splash lubrication 


system. These may be used in any 
of the standard types of drives, also, 
if desired, with constant speed un- 
loaders which maintain the reservoir 
pressure within a definite range. 

Duplex compressors of medium 
size arranged for either belt or direct 
connected motor drive have been 
equipped with the patented five-step 
clearance control system of regula- 
tion which has been so satisfactory 
on large direct-connected motor- 
driven units. 


Recent Shop Compressor Installation 
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This application of clearance con- 
trol presents for the first time an 
efficient and graduating capacity for 
medium size belt-driven compressors. 
With the five-step clearance control 
the unloading is entirely automatic, 
a compressor operating at full, 7, 4, 4 
or no load as required in order to 
maintain the desired air pressure in 
the system. 

Reduction in power secured with 
this method of control is practically 
in direct proportion to the quantity of 
air delivered to the compressor. In- 
asmuch as there is nothing more im- 
portant in compressor operation than 
its system of regulation, this im- 
provement marks one of the most 
distinct advances in compressor prac- 
tice. It makes possible the operation 
of compressors with efficiency at full 
as well as partial loads, in contrast 
to the older types of regulation where 
the air load is either all off or all on 

This past year has also witnessed 
the introduction of a new and dis- 
tinct type of direct-connected oil- 
engine-driven two-stage compressors 
known as the Price type POC oil en- 
gine compressors. 

The unit of which the 100-hp. en- 
gine forms the prime mover has the 
air cylinder in line with the power 
cylinder but on the opposite side of 
the crankshaft. For 100-lb. pressure, 
a two-stage air cylinder is offered. 
The air intercooler is mounted below 
the air cylinder and forms a support 
therefor. 

The general impression which is 
given by the unit is one of symmetry, 
compactness and durability. For air 
pressures less than 100 lb., a single 
stage air cylinder is offered, which 
is connected to the oil engine frame 
by a distance piece. For both single 
and two-stage work the air cylinder 
is double-acting, which has con- 
tributed to the exceptional balance 
of the machine. 

In the 50-hp. size, the air cylinder 
is vertical and is mounted on top of 
the engine, immediately above the 
crankshaft. By so doing, it has been 
made possible to mount the unit on a 
flat car or truck for use in portable 
work. It is interesting to note that 
this construction has not resulted in 
excessive height, this having been 
kept less than 84 ft. 

Still another improvement, is the 
building of steam-driven compressors 
equipped with piston steam valves 
and automatic cut-off governor for 
capacities up to 5,000 cu.ft. of free 
air per minute on compressors of two 
stages with 100 lb. of discharge pres- 
sure. 


See Promise in Accom- 
plishments 


Both Detroit Candidates Alive to City’s 
Transportation Needs—City Coun- 
cil Unanimously Votes Bond 
Resubmission 


Frank E. Doremus and Dr. James 
Inches were nominated at the March 
primaries as candidates for Mayor of 
Detroit. Both see promises in the 
achievements to date of the Detroit 
Municipal Railway. Mr. Doremus has 
represented the Detroit district in Con- 
gress for ten years. If the municipal 
railway is to be a success, according 
to Mr. Doremus, two things are neces- 
sary, horse sense and patience. The 
surface railway, rapid transit, sanita- 
tion and other municipal problems can 
be met, he believes, with the co-opera- 
tion of citizens. 

Mr. Doremus in reviewing the history 
of the city’s transactions emphasized 
the fact that the D. U. R.’s system taken 
over by the city is to be paid for in 
ten years—the sum being $19,850,000. 
This he believes is a big undertaking 
for such a short time, where the sum is 
to be paid out of the earnings. He 
thinks the city has made a most 
creditable showing in paying out of 
earnings, the $500,000 which was due 
in December, 1922, $500,000 which was 
not due until June, 1923, and $200,000 
not due until December, 1923, and at 
the same time paying pro rata shares to 
the sinking fund to retire the $19,000,- 
000 bond issues. The people are urged, 
no matter how they may have stood 
originally on the question of municipal 
ownership, to put their shoulders to the 
wheel and to co-operate in making the 
System a success. 

Both candidates see the need of 
rapid transit eventually but no definite 
measures are recommended at the pres- 
ent time. Under the existing laws, 
rapid transit would have to be paid for 
out of earnings, which is considered 
practically impossible. The Culver bill 


_ now pending before the State Legisla- 


ture is cited as providing for the con- 
struction of a rapid transit system 
through bond issue to be retired out of 
taxation. In either course caution is 
urged. 

The City Council has unanimously re- 
solved to resubmit to the voters the 
question of authorizing the $5,000,000 
bonds for the purpose of making ex- 
tensions and betterments. This will 
be done at the April 2 election. 


Indiana Hard Hit by Storm 


’ City and interurban railways in Indi- 
ana are trying to estimate their losses 
from the recent wind and rain storm 
yvhich swept over the State. The losses 
were particularly severe in south- 


ern Indiana. At times the velocity of 
the wind was as high as 66 m.p.h., and 
seldom did the wind die down to 50 
miles. The Indianapolis Street Railway 
was compelled to suspend service on 
several lines for hours while debris was 
cleared from the streets and the wire 
re-strung. Service was suspended on 
the Shelbyville division of the Indian- 
apolis & Cincinnati Traction Company 
most of one day. More than 3 miles 
of poles and trolley wires were down in 
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section of the Interstate Public 


one 
Service Company’s lines south of 
Indianapolis. The Lafayette and the 


Crawfordsville divisions of the Terre 
Haute, Indianapolis & Eastern Trac- 
tion Company had to suspend service 
into Indianapolis. Street car and inter- 
urban traffic about Muncie was para- 
lyzed because of a breakdown in the 
Anderson power plant of the Union 
Traction Company. Electric railway 
service in South Bend was crippled. 


Orders Separate Cars 


Ordinance Requires Birmingham Railway to Equip Cars After Jim Crow 
Law—Will Cost Company Large Sum of Money 


EPARATE cars or compartments 

with separate entrances for white 
and negro passengers must be provided 
upon every electric railway operated 
in the city of Birmingham, Ala., ac- 
cording to the terms of an ordinance 
adopted by the City Commission on 
March 13. Thirty days before the ordi- 
nance takes effect. The ordinance is 
modeled after the Jim Crow laws, 
which it is stated, have been sustained 
in the courts. 

Compliance with the terms of the 
ordinance will cost the Birmingham 
Railway Light & Power Company ap- 
proximately $750,000 and will affect 
practically every car in service on the 
various ‘lines in Birmingham, accord- 
ing to the statement of J. S. Pevear, 
president and co-receiver of the com- 
pany. He also declared that it would 
take approximately ten months to put 
the equipment of the company in con- 
dition to conform to the ordinance and 
give service. 

If the ordinance is enforced sixty 
ears of the one-man safety type will 
have to be taken off of the lines in 
Birmingham and forty of them cannot 
be rebuilt to meet the terms of the 
ordinance, according to a statement of 
Mr. Pevear made immediately follow- 
ing the adoption of the ordinance. 
Loss of seating capacity amounting to 
from 15 to 20 per cent on other cars 
due to the installation of the partitions 
required by the ordinance will result, 
according to Mr. Pevear’s statement. 
He declared that the purchase of fifty- 
five to sixty new cars of the larger 
type will be made necessary if the 
ordinance is enforced. 

Members of the City Commission 
have declared that the ordinance is to 
be enforced. However, some of them 
have indicated that if necessary the 
company may be given more time than 
is provided in the ordinance as adopted. 

Action by the commission followed a 
fight which has been in progress at in- 
tervals for several months for the elim- 
ination of the one-man cars and pay- 


as-you-enter cars on several lines in 
the city. Vigorous protests were filed 
by numbers of citizens against the in- 
termingling of the races in entering 
and leaving the single-entrance cars. 

Introduction of the ordinance fol- 
lowed quickly after an opinion of As- 
sistant Attorney General Hugh White 
holding that the Alabama Public Serv- 
ice Commission, with which petitions 
had been filed by a number of citizens, 
did not have jurisdiction over the sep- 
aration of the races on street cars, but 
that this jurisdiction was left in the 
hands of the state and cities of the 
state under the police powers. 

In discussions of the matter it has 
been indicated that complete enforce- 
ment of the ordinance will be felt more 
keenly on the lines on which one-man 
cars have been operated. It was in- 
dicated that the company may take the 
attitude that it should not take large 
cars off its long lines, which have little 
jitney competition, to place them on the 
short lines where the one-man cars, in 
most cases, have been operating in com- 
petition with jitneys. However, no 
official statement on this point has been 
forthcoming. 

The controversy over the pay-as-you- 
enter or single-entrance cars in Birm- 
ingham dates back a number of years. 
One or two previous efforts have been 
made by the company to introduce 
such cars on its lines but met with op- 
position from the public and earlier 
efforts were abandoned. One-man cars 
were introduced for the first time just 
at the close of the war, when the sys- 
tem was threatened with a complete 
bre@kdown in transportation, and at 
the same time the City Commission 
agreed to an increase in the fare. 

Following a try-out of one-man cars 
on the Lakeview and Highland Avenue 
lines with an improvement in service 
they were introduced on the Loop lines 
and later on other lines. Shortly after 
this pay-as-you-enter cars were put in 
operation on several lines. 

A number of years ago most of the 
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cars operated in Birmingham had sep- 
arate compartments for white and 
colored passengers or separate trailers 
for negroes. Later there was a mov- 
able partition and for several years 
past white and colored passengers in 
the cars have been separated by mov- 
able boards fixed to the top of the seat 
backs at the division point in the car. 

The first fight against the pay-as- 
you-enter cars, which finally developed 
into the fight for the Jim Crow law 
just adopted, came from the North 
Birmingham line. The Acipco line 
was quickly involved. Both these lines 
serve an industrial territory and at 
times carry large numbers of negroes. 
There were several conferences between 
city officials and officials of the com- 
pany, while citizens held some mass 
meetings. The negotiations finally re- 
sulted in the abandonment of the pay- 
as-you-enter system on these two lines 
about eight months ago. 


City INFORMED OF Cost 
TO RAILWAY 


A few weeks ago a petition signed 
by 250 patrons of the Norwood line, 
which operates one-man cars, was filed 
with the Commissioner of Public 
Utilities. The following day a petition 
was filed with 200 signers from the 
Fountain Heights line, also a one-man 
car line. A conference between com- 
pany officials and the Commissioner of 
Public Utilities was held and the mat- 
ter was taken up with Judge W. I. 
Grubb, of the United States District 
Court, and the city was informed that 
the company could not abandon its 
safety cars on these two lines as it 
would cost a considerable sum to, re- 
place them with larger cars provided 
with separate entrances. 

Petitions, which had been filed with 
the Commissioner of Public Utilities, 
were forwarded to Montgomery and 
filed with the Alabama Publie Service 
Commission and an early ruling was 
asked. The matter was referred to the 
attorney general’s department for an 
opinion. A few days ago Assistant 
Attorney General White rendered the 
opinion that the question involved is 
not one of service but of the segrega- 
tion of races on the cars. He held that 
the Publie Service Commission did not 
have jurisdiction, but that the juris- 
diction was with the city of Birming- 
ham and other cities of the state. 

During the negotiations over the 
change in the system on the North 
Birmingham and Acipco lines the Jim 
Crow ordinance had been prepared by 
the city legal department but was not 
introduced, the settlement having been 
effected before it came up for action 
before the commission. ry 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OPPOSES 
THE ORDINANCE 


Following the opinion of Mr. White 
that the city has full control of the 
situation, the ordinance was introduced 
at the regular meeting of the Commis- 
sion Tuesday, March 13, and was unani- 
mously adopted. There was a strong 
fight against the ordinance at the meet- 
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ing by a large committee of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, which opposed put- 
ting any additional burden on the 
street railway company, which has 
been in the hands of a receiver since 
the war period. A fight in favor of the 
ordinance was waged by a delegation 
of citizens. 

A bill is now pending before the 
Alabama Legislature amending the 
state Jim Crow law to make it apply to 
all street railway lines in the state. 
The bill was introduced before the 
Senate at its session a few weeks ago 
and is now pending before committees 
in both the house and senate. The 
Legislature will reconvene about the 
middle of July, and it is stated that 
there probably will be a lobby in 
Montgomery in the interest of this bill. 


Pacific Electric Buses 
Being Delivered 


Delivery is being made by the White 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, on the order 
of seventy-one buses for the Pacific 
Electric Railway and ten for the Los 
Angeles Railway, referred to in the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for Feb. 
24, page 345. Both orders call for Model 
50 chassis, designed solely for passen- 
ger transportation. Some of the new 
buses, the railways have announced, 
will be jointly operated by the two 
street railway companies and others 
individually, but all will be used to 
supplement the street car and inter- 
urban service furnished by the two 
corporations in Southern California. 
The purchase price of the consignment 
of buses was about $550,000. 


Incorporation of Company 
Not Opposed 


A hearing was held in Providence, 
R. I., on March 20 before the Senate 
committee on corporations on a bill to 
incorporate the Westerly & Atlantic 
Traction Company. There was no op- 
position to the bill. The incorporators 
named in the bill are Robert W. Perkins, 
Norwich, Edward M. Day, Hartford, 
Charles B. Whittlesey, New London and 
Herbert W. Rathbun, Westerly. 

The act authorizes the company to 
purchase or otherwise acquire all of the 
present line of railway in Washington 
county, now owned by the Shore Line 
Electric Railway including lines from 
Westerly to Watch Hill, to Ashaway in 
Hopkinton and to Pleasant View. Cap- 
ital stock is fixed at $100,000 with the 
right of increasing this amount to not 
more than $500,000. The act provides 
further for the management of the 
property by not less than three nor 
more than nine directors, who must be 
stockholders. 

Under the terms of the act all fran- 
chises, privileges etc., extended, or 
granted to the Norwich & Westerly 
Traction Company, the Ashaway & 
Westerly Railway or their successor, the 
Shore Line Electric Railway would be 
extended and granted to the Westerly & 
Atlantic Traction Company wherever 
such franchises and privileges remain 
in force. 
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Agreement Reached on 
Paving Terms 


A fifty-year franchise has been 
granted to the Aurora, Plainfield & 
Joliet Railway through Plainfield by 
the village board. This ends a con- 
troversy which has extended more than 
a year with the paving program as its 
main issue. Under the terms of the 
new franchise the electric line is to 
complete the paving of Lockport Street 
along its right-of-way this season. 

Whether the company. does the re- 
mainder of the paving required by the 
village is contingent upon its gross 
income. Sixty per cent of all the gross | 
income in excess of $137,500 is to be 
devoted to street improvement work 
until it is completed, but if the rail- 
road’s income falls below that figure it 
is automatically relieved from the re- 
sponsibility and the village will be com- 
pelled to pay for such work as is done. 

The controversy between the village 
and the railway began in July, 1921, 
when the company requested that it be 
allowed to use a substitute for brick or 
concrete in paving its tracks through 
Plainfield, as was required by the fran- 
chise then in force. 

The village officials refused to grant 
the request, despite the plea of the 
electric line officials that the road was 
in financial difficulties and unable to 
pave with brick or concrete without 
incurring a deficit, as the cost of the 
work was estimated at $15,000. 

In 1922 the railway flatly refused 
to do any paving at all because of its 
financial position, and in July the vil- 
lage council revoked its franchise and 
ordered the company to cease operating 
its cars. The railway refused to heed 
the order and several months later the 
village took legal action, citing officials 
of the road to appear in the circuit 
court to show by what authority it con- 
tinued to operate its cars. 

Preliminary proceedings were held, 
but the village council, apparently not 
desirous of destroying Plainfield’s only 
means of railroad transportation, al- 
lowed the case to drop by not pressing 
the action. The case will now be dis- 
missed. 

R. A. Moore, general manager of the 
company, said: 


The new franchise is fair to us and very 
fair to the village, and we are glad to have 
reached a settlement. Work will be started 
on Lockport Street as soon as the weather 
gets settled. The paving will then be rushed 
3 Svea ry, costing us approximately 


Arbitration Board Appointed 


A board of arbitration to determine 
whether or not Cleveland street car men 
are to receive 15 cents an hour increase 
in their pay, has been appointed. The 
street railway men’s union is repre- 
sented on the Board by Common Pleas 
Judge Frederick P. Walther, while the 
company’s arbiter is Thomas P. Schmidt, 
a director in the railway company. 
Judge Walther and Mr. Schmidt have 
selected Fielder Sanders, formerly 
Cleveland’s city street railway commis- 
sioner, to be the third arbitrator. Hear- 
ings on the men’s demand for higher 
wages will be started next week. 


, 
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Hearing on Bills Concluded 


Legislative Committee of New York Body Concludes Sessions on Utility 
Measures Now Pending—Large Delegation of Representatives 
of Utilities Attends and Voices Opposition 


The last of the big hearings on pub- 
lic utility regulatory legislation now 
before the Legislature of New York 
State took place at Albany on March 21. 
The hearing was presided over by 


‘Senator Jeremiah F. Twomey, chairman 


of the Senate committee on public serv- 
ice. The measures under discussion 
were: 


The Twomey-McKee bill, (Senate Print 
No. 833) amending the general city law, in 
relation to ownership of public utilities. 

The Twomey-O’Connor bill (Senate Print 
No. 834) amending the public service com- 
mission law in regard to membership and 
powers of the commission. 

The Twomey-Bloch bill (Senate Print No. 
835) amending the public service commis- 
sion law generally, to conform with the 
other proposed measures. 

The Walker-Rourke bill (Senate Print 
No. 881) the so called five-cent trolley 
fare bill. 

The Walker-Cashmore bill (Senate Print 
No. 912) amending the stock corporation 
law by bringing holding traction com- 
panies under the provision of the public 
service commission law. 

The Walker-Donohue bill (Senate Print 
Ne. 986) amending the public commission 


‘law, providing for municipal or city public 


utility or service commissions. 


The opposition was heard first. It 
was presided over by Harry B. Weather- 
wax of the United Traction Company, 
Albany, ex-Democratic Senator T. 
Harvey Ferris of Utica, representing 
the New York Telephone Company, and 
Judge Daniel Kenefick of Buffalo, rep- 
resenting light and power interests. 

The principal discussion centered 
around the municipal ownership, the 
5-cent fare and the city public utility 
commission bills. 

The first speaker, Lewis E. Carr, 
attorney for the United Traction Com- 
pany, Albany, emphasized the fact that 
the real purpose of the three feature 
measures was to bring about municipal 
ownership; that the tendency of the 
State for thirty years up until 1907 had 
been drawing toward state regulatory 
measures by a central body and that 
regulation by fifty-nine cities of the 
State would result in fifty-nine different 
standards of regulation with no central- 
ized governing body and that none of 
the measures embody any provision to 
promote a spirit of harmony among 


_the various proposed city regulatory 


bodies. Local regulation of public util- 
ities must result in throwing the utility 
into politics. 

Mr. Carr emphasized the fact. that 
in the 5-cent fare measure the clause 
which has been in the law since 1886 
providing that the “legislature ex- 
pressly reserves the right to regulate 
and reduce the rate of fare on any rail- 
road constructed and operated wholly 
or in part under such chapter or under 
the provisions of this article, and the 
public service commission shall possess 
the same power to be exercised as pre- 
scribed in the public service commission 
law” is eliminated and in its place is 
substituted the language that “The pub- 
lie service commission is hereby di- 


vested of all power to increase the rate 
of fare specified in this section, and 
every order or regulation of the public 
service commission in force at the time 
this act takes effect permitting or pre- 
scribing a rate of fare in excess of 
that specified in this section is hereby 
abrogated and annulled.” 

Henry Killeen, Buffalo, representing 
the International Railway, made a bit- 
ter attack upon the incompetency of 
the present Buffalo city administration 
to regulate any utilities and specified 
a number of ordinances which the Com- 
mon Council had passed which the 
courts had declared to be out of order. 
He called attention to the Milburn con- 
tract regarding street car fare made 
in Buffalo in 1892 and charged that the 
legislature at Albany had been the first 
to break contract conditions, which had 
lead investors to place their money in 
public utility corporations. In closing 
Mr. Killeen seriously questioned the 
sincerity of the legislators who were 
advocating the present public utility 
measures. 


MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP MEASURE 
INIQUITORS 


T. Harvey Ferris, Utica, former State 
Senator, brought out the fact that the 
pending legislation is a departure from 
the avowed purpose of the Democratic 
state platform, in so far as public util- 
ities of state wide service are concerned. 

William P. Gannon, representing the 
New York State Railways, dwelt upon 
the injustice of a 5-cent fare bill. He 
said a committee of nine disinterested 
Syracuse citizens had agreed that a 
5-cent fare in Syracuse was confiscatory. 
With the privilege of city regulation 
optional, the city could refuse to regu- 
late, then if the state regulated a util- 
ity in a manner considered unsatisfac- 
tory to the people, the Common Council 
by resolution could take over the regu- 
lation and compel the utility to yield up 
the rights granted by the decision of 
the commission. 

Judge Daniel Kenefick, representing 
the gas and electrical interests of 
Buffalo, was the star speaker for the 
opposition. The judge attacked the 
municipal ownership bill as being espe- 
cially vicious, in that it allowed the 
city to engage in every public utility. 
He urged if the measure was to be 
passed that it contain a provision that 
a municipality in order to engage in 
the business of a utility corporation 
should either obtain a certificate of con- 
venience and necessity from the state 
regulatory body, the public service com- 
mission, or else it should be made man- 
datory that the city should purchase 
the existing utility instead of engaging 
in ruinous competition with it. He in- 
sisted that the bill should be amended 
so as to compel a referendum to the 
people before any regulatory body could 


commit the citizenry of a community 
to any expenditure for municipalization 
of a utility. 

Henry R. Hayes, representing the In- 
vesitment Bankers’ Association of Amer- 
ica, spoke of the danger of diversion of 
capital from public utility investments 
if the proposed measures prevail. 

Warnick Kernan, attorney of Utica, 
representing the New York State Rail- 
ways, deplored the situation of a munici- 
pality acting as judge, jury and prose- 
cutor against a public utility cor- 
poration. 

W. P. Capes, secretary to the New 
York State Conference of Mayors, 
headed the proponents of the measures. 
Mr. Capes objected to the provision 
that the municipality should apply to 
the state public service commission for 
the right to regulate utilities, instead 
of having the power thrust bodily upon 
them. This brought forth the statement 
from Senator Walker that this had been 
done purposely, to put the responsibility 
for rates, fares and charges where it 
belonged. The Senator stated that 
searcely a rate, fare or charge had 
been increased by the Public Service 
Commission except on the recommenda- 
tion of the local authorities to it. Sen- 
ator Walker said: “They come down 
here under cover and ask for increased 
fare and then condemn the state for 
granting it.” 

The principal points brought out in 
the hearing were that fifty-nine local 
public service commissions will result in 
a perfect hodge-podge of regulation 
with no centralized body to which to 
refer; that the local body will act as 
judge, prosecutor and defender of the 
local service corporation; that the sys- 
tem will be unduly expensive; that no 
one really wants it; that such of it 
as was in the Democratic platform was 
written into it for Hearst to run and 
that the policy if pursued would mean 
confiscation of vested interests in 
general. 

The proponents of the measure mus- 
tered as their principal argument that 
the Legislature had for years been tak- 
ing away and interfering with local 
contracts and franchises; that the 
people of the cities were capable of 
arriving at values and regulating rates 
and charges to better advantage than 
a state body; that trolley fare, gas and 
electric prices and service had not been 
adequately policed by the state regula- 
tory bodies, which had too often been 
themselves creatures of the corporations 
they proposed to regulate and that their 
system of valuations was established 
upon a wrongful basis. 

The measures will probably be 
amended in the Senate, especially those 
which have to deal with municipal 
ownership and regulation of utilities in 
cities. The speaker of the Assembly 
has said that the Assembly will fight 
each and every measure on the program 
of the administration, if strict party 
lines be maintained in the lower house, 
even if the bills pass the Senate in toto. 
In view of this pronunciamento the fate 
of the measures in the Assembly ap- 
pears extremely doubtful. 
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Seeks Injunction Against 
Company 

A petition was filed in the Common 
Pleas Court by a number of residents 
of sections of Marietta, Ohio, where 
service has been discontinued, against 
the Monongahela-West Penn Public 
Service Corporation, owner of the local 
traction system. The petitioners seek 
a mandatory injunction requiring the 
company to operate its disused lines 
and give some kind of service in some 
degree of conformity with its still 
“valid and subsisting franchises.” In 
default of this the plaintiffs ask that 
a mandatory injunction be issued re- 
quiring the company to remove its 
tracks, poles and trolley wires from 
the streets upon which service has been 
discontinued and place the streets in 
good repair. 
seek an injunction restraining the de- 
fendant corporation from collecting a 
fare in excess of 5 cents and from 
operating all of its lines for which it 
has no valid and subsisting franchise 
until such time as a franchise shall be 
obtained from the city of Marietta. 


Pass Expert in Rochester 


The Rochester Times-Union, an eve- 
ning newspaper, has recently retained 
the services of Walter Jackson, consult- 
ant, of Mount Vernon, N. Y. As stated 
by that paper the purpose is “to give 
the people of Rochester a clearer in- 
sight into the pros and cons of the local 
traffic situation.” Mr. Jackson’s obser- 
vations are appearing as a series of 
articles in the Times-Union. In his 
first article he gives passenger statis- 
tics and other figures to show a de- 
cline in trolley traffic. He says the 
present fare system is not best for the 
city, and that neither a street railway 
nor any other business concern can re- 
main a success with a declining number 
of customers, even if it is making 
money now. The pass is talked of in 
interviews with Mr. Jackson published 
simultaneously with his articles. 

In his second article Mr. Jackson 
compares Rochester with Cleveland and 
Toledo to show that the former carries 
the heavier burden in investment 
charges per car-mile. He says the 
Cleveland system is unable to expand 
because capital cannot be secured at 
the rate of 6 per cent permitted in the 
service-at-cost contract. 

Mr. Jackson in his third article favors 
the one-man car as the most practical 
way to give more service at a lower 
cost, but condemns the one-man car 
used in Rochester on account of the 
turnstiles and slowness of operation. In 
an interview Mr. Jackson is quoted as 
saying that he proved to J. F. Hamilton, 
president of the Rochester lines, that 
the type of one-man car used in that 
city is impractical, and that the weekly 
pass is the only way that lower fares 
can be given without impairing the 
revenues. Actually Mr. Hamilton saw 
Mr. Jackson but a few minutes and 
gave no basis for this statement. 

The fourth article quotes figures to 
show that actual operating costs are 


The petitioners further - 


not excessive. He states that a return 
to the 5-cent fare would add 10 per 
cent more riders during the most 
crowded period, and would bring the 
earnings to an average of 40 cents per 
car-mile. This, he states, is too little 
at the present cost of conducting sery- 
ice in Rochester. 

In his next article he continues his 
discussion of operating costs, showing 
operating revenues for the year ended 
July 81, 1922, as $5,093,883, or 54.01 
cents per car-mile; operating expenses, 
including renewals and depreciation, 
were $3,725,625, or 39.50 cents per car- 
mile. Gross income available toward 
return on investment is given as 
$1,062,097. Mr. Jackson says the full 
6 per cent return on the investment 
would be $1,156,098, so that a deficit 
of $94,001 remained. 


Railway Moves Against Jitneys— 
Mayor Upheld in Emergency 
Measure 


The International Railway, Buffalo, 
N. Y., has started a new move to kill 
off jitney competition. Since the streets 
have been cleared of snow and the 
weather has become more springlike 
hundreds of jitneys have started operat- 
ing again over all regular car routes. 
The International started John “Doe 
proceedings in the City Court to ascer- 
tain what connection, if any, there is 
between jitney drivers and starters, who 
are stationed at terminals or starting 
points in the downtown business dis- 
trict. 

Chief Judge George Woltz in the City 
Court already has acted on affidavits 
submitted by Herbert G. Tulley, pres- 
ident of the International, setting forth 
that starting points and terminals have 
been maintained by jitneys and jitneys 
have been operating over lines parallel- 
ing the routes of the International on 
Broadway, Genesee, South Park and 
other lines. These routes, it is further 
alleged, are advertised by the starters, 
who are claimed by the International 
to be in the pay of owners and drivers 
of jitneys to solicit passengers. 

“All of these acts are in violation of 
the transportation law of the state,” the 
International explains, inasmuch as no 
consents or certificates of convenience 
and necessity have been obtained by the 
jitney drivers from the Public Service 
Commission. Arrests of jitney drivers 
again are being made by special agents 
of the International and city police. 

Mayor Frank X Schwab and the City 
Council of Buffalo were supported by 
the New York State Court of Appeals 
in their action to provide transportation 
facilities in Buffalo during the strike of 
platform employees which started on 
June 1, 1922. A decision handed down 
by the court dismisses the appeal taken 
by the International Railway in the 
matter of the application of the com- 
pany for a writ of mandamus against 
Mayor Schwab. The decision of the 
court sustains the findings of the Ap- 
pellate Division, Fourth Department, 
which reversed the order of Supreme 
Court Justice Pooley, and approves the 


stand taken by Mayor Schwab that the 
court had no power to compel him to 
remove jitneys from Buffalo’s streets. 

The decision of the Court of Appeals 
establishes the right of the Mayor to 
issue permits to jitneys if a similar 
emergency should arise again. Mr. 
Justice Krause upheld the Mayor’s jit- 
ney action only in so far as it was taken 
to provide emergency transportation 
while the railway lines were paralyzed 
by the strike. 


Bill Enables Railway to Buy Bus 
Projects.—Assemblyman Barkman of 
Morris has introduced a bill in the 
New Jersey Legislature providing for 
the entrance of railway companies into 
the jitney and bus business. 


Election Will Decide Transportation 
Issue-—The City Council of Jackson- 
ville, Fla., recently passed an ordinance 
providing for a bond election to he 
held on April 10 to decide on the estab- 
lishment of a bus line or an electric 
railway line for the southside. The 
approximate cost of the bus line will 
be $30,000 and the car line not more 
than $100,000. 


Franchise Rights Threatened —City 
Commissioners of Portland, Ore., are 
threatening the Oregon Electric Rail- 
way with loss of its franchise on the 
Macadam Road if it does not improve 
paving adjacent to its tracks. Repeated 
demands on the part of the Public 
Works Department that the work be 
done have been met with request for 
delay, Commissioner A. L. Barbur re- 
ports. 

Strike Not Discussed at Meeting.— 
The annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Steubenville, East Liverpool & 
Beaver Valley Traction Company, East 
Liverpool, Ohio, was held recently at 
Midland, Pa. All officers and directors 
were re-elected. It is said that the 
strike of the employees was not dis- 
cussed and that there were no new de- 
velopments in the strike situation. As 
related previously in the ELEcTRIC RAIL- 
WAY JOURNAL the men on one of the 
divisions have been out for months and 
service suspended. 

People Will Give Opinion.—Question- 
naires will be submitted to the tax- 
payers of Brunswick, Ga., soliciting 
their views on the subject of the city’s 
taking over the Brunswick & Inter- 
urban Railway. Last December the 
management of the railway indicated 
that abandonment of railway service 
would be inevitable unless the City 
Commissioners took over the property 
and operated it. The commissioners 
replying to the petition stated that the 
city of Brunswick could not under its 
present charter undertake municipal 
ownership of any public utility unless 
there were certain charter amendments 
passed by the Legislature. It is under- 
stood that this measure will be intro- 
duced at the next meeting of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 


one ride, to be sold for 25 cents. 
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Slight Increase in Net 


Duluth Company Does Better—Inter- 
esting Review of Rate Case 
Before State Commission 


The gross revenues of the Duluth- 
Superior Traction Company, Duluth, 
Minn., for the year 1922 show a de- 
erease of $18,819, or 1.04 per cent, 
compared with the year 1921. The net 
income transferred to profit and loss for 
the year shows a net increase of $63,- 
515. The decrease in operating ex- 
penses is attributed by A. M. Robert- 
son, president, to most rigid economy 
and operation of cars in the city of 
Duluth under a standard of service 
fixed by resolution of the City Council. 

In addition to $113,333 expended for 
renewals and charged against deprecia- 
tion reserve, a sum of $173,463 was 
expended during the year for additions 
to the property. An unusually large 
amount of track construction and re- 
construction was undertaken and com- 
pleted during the year. The manage- 
ment believes that any. deferred main- 
tenance caused by the war and labor 
shortage during the past year is fully 
provided for in the accounts. Five 
dividends of $1 per share for each of 
the quarters ended June 30, 1921, Sept. 
30, 1921, Dec. 31, 1921, March 31, 1922, 
and June 30, 1922, were paid upon the 
4 per cent cumulative preferred stock, 
but no dividends were declared or paid 
on the common capital stock. 

Mr. Robertson has reviewed for the 


INCOME STATEMENT OF THE DULUTH 
SUPERIOR TRACTION COMPANY 


1922 1921 
Total railway operating reve- 
RIES»: cigratha een tee oes $1,759,046 $1,777,330 
Total railway operating ex- 
MEGDSOR 5c, Vidz ates Se ae kesh 1,405,366 1,493,305 
Net revenue railway opera- 
SEOIES |, osteo $353,680 $284,026 
Taxes assignable to railway 
mperation. «22 i2kicac canes» 113,273 107,410 
Operating income.......... $240,408 $176,615 
Total non-operating in- 
BOI... y titer Mette ontas 26,973 27,509 
Gross income,............. $267,381 $204,125 
Interest on funded debt and 
miscellaneous debits........ 175,278 175,537 
Net income transferred to 
: profit and loss........... ae 52.403 $28,587 
General mortgage sinking 
fund payment............. $20,615 $27,296 
benefit of the stockholders the history 


of the case before the Railroad & 
Warehouse Commission affecting fares 
in Duluth. It will be recalled that 
under date of July 13, the commission 
filed its order and decision fixing the 
value of the company’s property in 
Duluth as of Dec. 31, 1921, at $4,599,- 
978, allowing an annual rate of return 
of 7% per cent on this value and fixing 
the rate of fare at 6 cents cash, with 
five tickets or tokens, each = ad 

on- 
vineed that the order and decision of 


_ the commission would not yield a rea- 


_ sonable return upon the fair value of 


Financial and Corporate 


the property, an action was immedi- 
ately brought in the United States 
District Court by the railway to enjoin 
the enforcement of the commission’s 
order. The company alleged confisca- 
tion of its property. 

A temporary injunction, effective 
Aug. 1, 1922, was granted by the court 
restraining the commission and the city 
of Duluth from interfering with the 
company collecting a 6-cent cash fare 
until the case could be heard on its 
merits in the United States court. 
Later upon application of the city the 
injunction was amended so as to re- 
quire the company to sell five tickets 
for 30 cents with a coupon attached 
redeemable by the company for 5 cents, 
if on final decree the court should sus- 
tain the commission’s order requiring 
the sale of five tickets or tokens for 
25 cents. 

The city has appealed to the United 
States Supreme Court from the order 
of the lower court granting this tempo- 
rary injunction as’ amended. ‘rhis 
appeal is now pending. The manage- 
ment believes its right to collect at 
least a 6-cent fare will be sustained by 
the court in its final decree. 

Mr. Robertson expressed his appre- 
ciation of the voluntary action of the 
Duluth Chamber of Commerce in ap- 
pointing in November, 1922, a special 
committee with instructions to negoti- 
ate with the City Council and the 
company for the settlement by com- 
promise of all litigation now pending 
between the company and the city and 
for an agreement upon certain exten- 
sions of lines to be made in 1928. 

Under date of Oct. 23, 1922, applica- 
tion was filed by the company with the 
Railroad Commission of Wisconsin for 
a revaluation of the company’s prop- 
erties in the city of Superior and a 
readjustment of the rate of fare there. 
A hearing on this application was held 
in the’ city of Superior. Evidence on 
behalf of the company was introduced 
and the hearing continued to Feb. 6, 
1923, in Madison, Wis. 


Maturities Total $22,928,500 


Electric railway maturities for April 
1923 total $22,928,500. Among these 
are the Tri-City Railway & Light Com- 
pany, $6,696,000 5 per cent bonds, the 
Detroit United Railway $4,500,000 7 
per cent bonds and the $4,500,000 of the 
St. Louis & Suburban Railway gen- 
eral 5s. 


New Officers Named 


The new officers of the Menominee & 
Marinette Light & Traction Company, 
Menominee, Mich., are as_ follows: 
President, Clement C. Smith; vice- 
presidents, J. P. Pulliam, C. R. Phenicie; 
secretary, Howard Greene; treasurer, 
H. C. Mackay; general manager, A. J. 
Goedjen, and superintendent, James I. 
Searles. 


Toledo Surplus $126,106 


Operating Results for 1922 Under Sery- 
ice-at-Cost Grant Show Satis- 
factory Improvement 


The result of operation of the Com- 
munity Traction Company at Toledo, 
Ohio, during the fiscal year 1922 was a 
surplus of $126,106. This sum was 
credited to the fare stabilizing fund, 
according to the report made to the 
City Council by Wilfred E. Cann, Street 
Railway Commissioner. 

The gain of $126,106 in the stabilizing 
fund compares with a deficit of $325,035 
for the preceding eleven months under 
the Milner service-at-cost ordinance. 

Marked improvement in general in- 
dustrial and business conditions at 
Toledo, regulation of bus competition 
and economies in operation are largely 
responsible for the change. 

The improvement in business condi- 
tions is shown by the fact that in 
December, 1922, the average number of 
revenue passengers a day was 176,614, 
an increase of 27,956 passengers per 
day over the low period of August, 
1921. Railway travel in December, 
1922, was, however, still 16,000. pas- 
sengers a day less than in February, 
1921, the first month of operations under 
the new ordinance. 

During the year $212,500 was credited 
to the sinking fund. This sum was used 
m purchasing bonds of the company for 
retirement. At retirement of the bonds 
a corresponding par value of common 
stock is issued the city upon which the 
regular 6 per cent rate is earned for 
the benefit of the fund. At the end of 
the year the city had purchased $255,- 
000 of the bonds and an additional 
$109,000 had been ordered delivered on 
Feb. 1, 1923. There remained in the 
fund then a cash balance of more than 
$36,000, to which $17,708 is added 
each month out of operating revenues. 
The city is now earning $1,820 a month 
on its present holdings of $364,000 of 
common stock in the company. 

The municipal purchase feature of the 
Toledo ordinance, while it is admirably 
thought out as a purchase proposition, 
has placed a burden on the car rider. 
The commissioner has shown in his re- 
port that each passenger paying full 
fare contributed 0.44 cents to the sink- 
ing fund every time he paid fare. Had 
there been no sinking fund provision the 
$407,291 which has been contributed to 
the sinking fund by car riders would 
have insured a reduction to a 64-cent 
fare last September and would have 
held out hope of another drop in fare 
this year. 

Actual running speeds have been in- 
creased by abolition of skip-stops and 
no alteration in schedules. Increased 
industrial prosperity has, however, 
brought more and longer freight trains 
to contend with at the many grade 
crossings in the city. 

For maintenance of tracks, cars and 
trolley $497,835 was spent during the 
year. This is at the rate of 6.526 cents 
per car-mile. During 1923 it is pro- 
posed to spend $640,000 on maintenance. 
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This will increase the rate per car-mile 
for this item about 1.4 cents. 

Revenue per car-mile increased 3.038 
cents in 1922. This was due in some 
measure to the higher rate of fare. 
The expense of operation and main- 
tenance decreased 3.232 cents per car- 
mile. Savings came from lower rate 
for power, lower maintenance expendi- 
tures and minor operating economies. 

The commissioner reported that he 
still “believes that one-man cars can 
be operated on certain lines” so as to 
permit of improvement in service and 
savings to the end that lower fares may 
be attained. Studies he has made tend 
to discourage any attempt to put the 
weekly pass into effect in Toledo. He 
recommends the double-tracking of 
single-track lines and grade crossing 
elimination. Mr. Cann said: 

The Community Traction Company is be- 


ing operated on a sound business basis, is 
meeting all of its obligations and each 
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month is decreasing the deficit incurred in 
the early months of operation. 

With the whole-hearted support of every 
one the Toledo railway can attain the high 
place in public opinion reached by the Cleve- 
land and Rochester railways under the same 
form of operation. 


The statement printed below shows 
the income and expenses for 1922 com- 
pared with results obtained in 1921. 


Railway Securities at Auction 


Electric railway securities sold at 
auction by A. H. Muller & Sons, New 


York, on March 21 were as follows: 

$4,000 Manhattan Railway 4 per cent 
consolidated bonds, due 1990, interest April 
and October, 61% per cent. 

$2,000 New York Westchester & Boston 
Railway first mortgage 44 per cent bonds, 
due 1946, interest January and July, 443 
per cent. 

$2,000 St. Paul City Railway Cable con- 
sld. 5 per cent bonds, due 1937, interest 
January and July, 93% per cent. 

$3,000 Western New. York & Pennsyl- 
vania Railway general mortgage 4 per cent 
bonds, due 1943, interest April and Octo- 
ber, 753 per cent. 
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Consolidation of El Paso 
Companies Proposed 


The management of the El Paso 
(Tex.) Electric Railway has asked per- 
mission of the City Council to merge 
the three Stone & Webster companies 
which are now operating in E] Paso into 
one general utility concern. 

Under the proposed plan the El Paso 
& Juarez Traction Company and the 
Rio Grande Traction Company will be 
merged with the El Paso Electric Rail- 
way. The authority to combine the 
three companies is sought to enable the 
company to obtain funds on better 
terms for needed improvements. 

The El Paso & Juarez Traction Com- 
pany is capitalized for $146,000 and 
operates the railway and power plant 
in Juarez. The Rio Grande Valley 
Traction Company operates the inter- 
urban lines between El Paso and Ysleta. 
It is capitalized for $500,000. 

e 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES OF THE COMMUNITY TRACTION COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO 


INCOME AND EXPENSE 


Passenger revenue 1922. 1921 
Caaks! fares ic iicc sicec ces master na cera $2,224,284 $2,040,301 
Poker fareacs cde cote io ee 1,069,254 821,117 
Tranafers.and children... . Aiea es eee 117,447 99,548 
Total passenger revenue..............-- $3,410,986 $2,960,966 
Other revenue 
Spectal care ts.20.6). 5 cass tute ce cae 1,655 1,272 
Station and car privileges.............:... 19,848 18,440 
Rent of track and terminals............... 184,097 149,615 
Rent of equipment... 295.6 sea wee ee 17,418 14,753 
Misoellanegus 2.r<2.2% ius <tc, tata rare 20,959 3,843 
Total otherrevenue................... 243,977 187,923 
Gross income from allsources........... $3,654,963 $3,148,889 
Operating expense 
Car operation 
Motormen and conductors...............+ 930,403 946,799 
Carhouse employees...............000008 101,918 98,096 
Superintendence cars................0005 102,243 100,307 
Balance car operation. ....0.000sceeewe ces 133,173 112,422 
EOtaL CAL ODGPALION (2 Aisi ¢ cesertc ats! tee $1,267,737 1,257,624 
Power 
ROE GATS FF Fok pitse stain cele 10 els witors 441,450 456,727 
Other purposes 225i ehcte cc ed eee 58,012 48,396 
SU bGR POWER 5 cic Gis wee « sas ee ee $499, 462 505,123 
General expense 
Commissioner's office... .........00c0he08 25,059 22,762 
General salaries and law................- 53,176 48,902 
Ingistatied ooo ceea c's Now eee cee 12,242 18,475 
Injury and damagéan . 2.0... see ee eee 116,553 79,905 
Rent buildings and property. ............. 29,193 21,323 
General and stores expense.............-. 59,606 67,754 
Total general expense. ..........-.02055 295,829 259,122 
Total operating expense............. $2,063,029 $2,021,869 
Maintenance and repairs 
Ways and structuresy «case <5 oie een 
Roadway anditracks..5 (2. //o.0 5 ee hae cneales 129,319 167,395 
PRMIG: «nin t Ds in Bile hie PLS RU oe em nee 51,864 65,128 
Buildings and structures................. 7,887 7,093 
Superintendence ways and structures 32,939 32,597 
Miscollancous... Jy.ic: <bcstinrneh ome 4 3,72 4,645 
Totals ways and structures............. 225,735 276,858 
Equipment 
Car maintenance...........-..- 183,465 195,609 
Other equipment maintenance............ 26,332 17,330 
Superintendence maintenance equipment. .. 26,705 34,895 
Total equipment maintenance. .......... 236,502 247,834 
Trolley maintenance. .......... 35,597 35,935 
Total maintenance and repairs. . 497,835 560,629 
Total operation and maintenance....... $2,560,865 $2,582,498 
Depreciation’. x vives cheiccs de sees 42,500 109,794 
Sinking: fend 5 i:0.5/ ./) acabioras a i eae eae 212,500 194,791 
Re er or ra Se ate ci 191,116 110,094 
Interest floating debt... 2.0 s.c0uy ssn seve 1,876 82 
Bond interest and dividends.............. 520,000 476,666 
967,992 891,427 
Total deductions from income......... $3,528,857 $3,473,925 
Siabiising Tund. . 5.1.00. e ek eee 126,106 *325,035 
Interest earned onfund................05 637 —_—_ 
Net addition to stabilizing fund....... $129,743 *$325,035 
Note—Figures for 1921 are for eleven months only. * Deficit. 


Per Cent of Revenue Cents per Car-Mile 
1922 1921 19 


22 1921 

60.857 64.79 
29.255 26.08 

3.213 3.16 
93.325 94.03 44.716 42.198 

04 04 

154 3584 

5.04 4.75 

148 147 

157 13 

6.68 5.97 3.198 2.678 
100.00 100.00 47.914 44.876 
25.46 30.07 

2.79 3.11 

2.80 3.18 

3.64 3.57 
34,68 39.93 16.619 17.923 
13.66 16.04 6.548 7.198 

.68 72 

1.45 1.55 

134 +59 

3.19 2.54 

‘80 168 

1.63 2.15 

8.09 8.23 3.878 3.693 
56.44 64,21 27.045 28.814 
6.18 8.79 2.959 3.945 
6.47 .87 3.100 3,532 

(97 1.41 1467 1512 
13.62 17.80 6.526 7.989 
70.06 82.01 33.571 36.803 

1.16 3.48 .557 1,565 
5:81 6.20 2.786 2.776 
5:23 3.49 2.505 1.569 

“05 +025 
14.23 15.14 6.817 6.794 
26.48 28.31 12.690 12.704 
96.54 110.32 46.261 49.508 
3.45 *10.32 1.653 *4 632 
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$4,107,514 Strike Cost in Buffalo 


in Six Months 


Thomas E. Mitten, chairman of the 
Inter- | 
: national Railway, Buffalo, N. Y., and 
head of Mitten Management, 
__which operates the local and interur- 
: ban lines of the company, has sent out 
¥ a statement to stockholders of the com- 
; pany in which he says that while the 
market value of the company’s securi- ) 
4 ties has been adversely affected by the 15. This announcement was made re- 
strike, “the inherent value of the prop- 
erty is today actually greater, in spite 
« of the millions lost in revenue, than it 
was before the strike, and certain it is, 
\ looking ahead through a course of 
years, that the permanent financial suc- 
cess of the International Railway could 
' never be assured until labor had under- 
taken, as it now has, to co-operate with 
management and recognize an obliga- 
tion to the public and to the capital in- 


executive committee 


vested in the property.” 


The letter says the company’s income 
account for the twelve months ended 
June 30, 1922, shows net income of 
$284,893. The strike loss, he says, was 
$4,107,514 for the six months to Dec. 
31, 1922. The statement says: 

The outcome of the strike was a com- 


plete victory for the company. 
petition is being eliminated and earnings 


of 


are now approaching normal. 
eontest was long and costly, Mitten Man- 
agement realized when undertaking the re- 


sponsibility for the management 
roperty, following the default of the old 
nternational Traction bonds, that it would 
probably be necessary to go through this 
experience before permanent peace and the 
best operation of the property could be ac- 


complished. 


The reorganization committee, 
conclusion of its work in 1920, set aside 
in the hands of trustees for the Interna- 
tional Railway a special fund available for 

s use in financing a strike, it being clearly 
recognized that the bankruptcy of 1918 
would surely be re-enacted in a few years 
if the company did not shake off the un- 


economic operating conditions 


the 


plan, 


While the 


of the 


at 


resulting 
from union domination. This special fund 
was used to provide cash necessary to 
carry on operation during the strike period. 
The Mitten co-operative 

_. which the employees have a free and on: 
or 


under 


f dependent vote for representatives 


proper collective bargaining, is now in full 

force and effect. Experienced management 
; and effective men will, now that the road 
: has been cleared, co-operate for the same 
satisfactory solution in Buffalo as they have 
already accomplished in Philadelphia, and 
will effectively carry out the contract of 
accomplishment entered into with Mitten 


Management: 


i. 
a public. 


To render adequate service to the 


the 
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ficiency and co-operation, essential to suc- 
cessful operation and a betterment of their 


own conditions. : : 
3. To protect the owners’ investment in 


Ine: 


Jitney com- 


\ 2. To promote, among the employees, ef- line cars. 


since 1918. 


on the line. 


the property and to assure the earning and 
payment of a reasonable return. 


Dividends to Be Paid in Louisville 


A dividend of 24 per cent will be 
paid on April 1 to stockholders ot 
the Louisville (Ky.) Railway on an 
issue of $3,500,000 cumulative preferred 
stock to stockholders of record March 


cently, following a conference of the 
company’s directors. ~ 
It was stated by President Barnes at 
the annual meeting of the stockholders 
that arrangements were being made to 
resume paying dividends. 
made of this in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL, issue of March 3. 
The dividend is the first authorized 
by the company on any of its stock 
In October, 1918, a dividend 
of 13 per cent was paid on preferred 
stock, while in July of the same year 
a common stock dividend was paid. 
The preferred stock of the company 
carries a 5 per cent rate, and when the 
dividend just authorized is paid, the 
accumulated unpaid arrears will be re- 
duced to 20 per cent. 


New Company Will Operate 


Branch 


George Bayly, vice-president of the 
First National Bank of Lima, has been 
made president of the new Lima & 
Defiance Railway. This branch of the 
Indiana, Columbus & Eastern has been 
bought by patrons along the line, to 
insure continued car service. 
of the company, besides Mr. Bayly, are 
E. A. Evans, Lima; Joseph A. Murray, 
Kalida; D. F. Operlander, president of 
the Defiance Chamber of Commerce, and 
A. D. Bowen, Elyria, inventor of the 
type of gasoline cars which will be used 
C. S. Carl, for fifteen years 
auditor of the Ohio Electric Company, 
will serve in that capacity with the 
new company. Cars will be operated at 
two-hour intervals and a plan has been 
worked out whereby the company will 
use motor trucks for the assembly and 
distribution of freight hauled by gaso- 


Month, Year Since War 
, oe) Ago.) AgO.| High | L-w 
Street Railway Mar. Feb Mar. May Mar. 
Fares* 1923 | 1923 | 1922 | 1921 | 1923 || Conspectus 
1913 = 4.84 6.89 6.94 7.14 7.24 6.89 f 
a a ee : 
a 1921 
1913 = 100 174 | 175 | 156 | 247 | 156 Indexes 
i Street Railway Mar. | Feb. Mar. | Sept. Jan. for 
, ages* 1923 1923 1922 1920 1923 
1913 = 100 207, | 207 | 212 | 232 | 207 March, 1923 
, Steel—w nfilled |Feb. 28)Jan. 31 | Feb. 28)/Apr. 30) Feb. 28 Compiled for Publi- 
\, Orders (Million| 1923 1923 1922 1917 1922 cation in this Paper 
Tons) 1913 = 5.91] 7.28 ‘ 4.14 | 12.18 4.14 by 
U.S. Bank Clearinss| Feb. | Jan. | Feb. | March| Feb. . 
Outside N.Y. City | 1923 | 1923 | 1922 | 1920 | 1972 || Albert S. Richey 
4 ons) 13.22 | 16.56 | 10.65 | 18.54 | 10.65 Electric Railway 
‘ Feb. Jan. | Feb. Jan. Sept ngineer 
4 usiness Failures 1923 | 1923 | 1922 | 1922 1922 Worcester, Mass. 
umbe: 1,570 | 2.165 | 2.072 | 2.722 | 1.469 
Liabilities (millions) | 36.46 | 53.43 | 66.92 | 105.7 | 31.92 
- 
( *The three index numbers marked with an asterisk are com- 


railway fare in all 
Population. 


puted by Mr. iets as follows: Fares index is average street 
nited States cities with a population of 50,000 
or over except New York City, and weighted according to 


treet Railway Materials index is relative average price of 


Mention was 


called 


par value. 


Stock Structure 


special stockholders’ 


divided 


The present 


into 
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Changes Suggested in P. S. 


The board of directors of Public 
Service Corporation of New Jersey has 
meeting 
for April 2, to authorize an increase 
in capitalization and substitution of 
non-par value common stock for pres- 
ent $100 par shares. 
common shares are to be exchanged 
for two new shares of no-par value. 

The present authorized capital 
$100,000,000, 
shares of common, 250,000 shares 8 per 
cent preferred, and 250,000 shares of 
7 per cent preferred stock, all $100 
Plan provides for author- 
ized new capitalization of 2,000,000 
shares of no par common, and 1,000,000 


500,000 


shares of preferred stock, $100 par. 


Directors 


priority claims. 


Of the 1,000,000 preferred shares to 
be authorized, 250,000 shares will re- 
main 8 per cent, 500,000 shares will be 
7 per cent and 250,000 shares 6 per cent 
preferred stock. 

T. N. McCarter, president, explain- 
ing proposed changes in a letter to 
stockholders, says that he believes the 
best interests of the stockholders will 
be served by having the common stock 
of no par value, making it more favor- 
able for the small investor, also that 
increased capitalization is desirable as 
providing means of future financing to 
take care of rapid growth of operating 
cecmpanies. 


Making Headway Under 
Receivership 


The receivers of the Peoria Railway 
Terminal Company, Chicago, IIl., have 
made some headway in keeping the 
property in shape to serve the public 
and to pay off the creditors having 
It is said the receivers 
hope that such claims can be disposed 
of during 1923. 

The Peoria Railway Terminal Com- 
pany passed into the hands of receivers 
or Aug. 3, 1922. The company was not 
operating at the time of the receiver- 
ship, but later on, after adjusting its 
labor matters, it was able to resume 
both freight and passenger operation 
and has since been doing a fairly good 


business. 

Month | Year Since War 

i Latest Ago Ago High Low 

Eng. News-Record Mar. | Feb Mar. | June Mar. 
Construction costs | 1923 1923 1922 1920 1922 
1913 = 100 _| 205.2 | 197.4 | 162.0 | 273.8 | 162.0 

U.S. Bur. Lab. Stat.| Feb. Jan Feb. May Jan. 
Wholesale Com-| 1923 1923 1922 1920 1972 
modities 1913 = 100} 157 156 | 141 247 138 
Bradstreet’s Mar. 1 | Feb. J | Mar. 1| Feb. 1 | June 1 
Wholesale Com-| 1923 | 1923 1922 1920 1921 
modities 1913=9.21| 13.93 | 13.72 | 11.60 | 20.87 | 10.62 
Dun’s— Wholesale| Mar. || Feb. | | Mar. 1| May 1| July 1 
Commodities 1923 1923 1922 1920 1921 
1913 = 120.9 191.2 | 186.2 | 169.7 | 263.3 | 159.8 
U.S. Bur. Lab. Stat.| Feb. | Jan. | Feb. June | Mar 
Retail food 1923 | 1923 | 1922 | 1920 1922 
is 1913= 100 =| 142 | 144 | 142 219 139 

Nat. Ind. Conf. Bd. | Feb. Jan. Feb. July Aus 
Cost of living Nez bP $923.) 1922 1920 1972 
1914 = 100 157.5 | 158.1 | 157.7 204.5 | 154.5 


| 


materials (including fuel) used in street railway operation and 
maintenance, weighted according to average use of such materials. 
Wages index is relative average maximum hourly wage of motor- 
men and conductors on 105 street and interurban railways in the 
United States, operating more than 100 passenger cars each, and 
weighted according to number of cars, 
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B.R.T. Reorganization Plan 
Formally Announced 


A definite plan for the reorganiza- 
tion of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
Company has been evolved and ap- 
proved by committees representing the 
several groups of security holders, it 
was announced on March 21. The re- 
organization plan paves the way for 
the lifting of the receivership instituted 
on Dec. 31, 1918. 

With the plan is appended the first 
statement of Receiver Lindley M. Gar- 
rison, showing in detail the work accom- 
plished under his supervision. This re- 
port indicated that the Brooklyn Rapid 
‘Transit Company, with its subsidiary 
surface lines, has steadily been moving 
toward a profitable basis and, combined 
with substantial reductions in operating 
costs, there has been a _ continued 
growth in passenger traffic with in- 
creasing gross revenues. During the 
receivership, it was shown, approxi- 
mately $10,000,000 had been spent on 
new car equipment and 35 miles of new 
roadway had been opened, in addition 
to the expansion of power house facili- 
ties which, Mr. Garrison stated, are 
now ample to provide for all the com- 
pany’s lines. 

Albert Wiggin acting for the com- 
mittee representing the stockholders 
issued’ a statement which he concluded 
as follows: 


The foregoing improvement in conditions 
indicates that, upon completion of the re- 
organization, the properties will be _ self- 
supporting and their development and ex- 
pansion so as to keep pace with the growth 
of traffic and the performance of their pub- 
lie functions will be reasonably safeguarded 
and assured. The plan is not intended to 
conflict with the consummation of any plans 
which the Transit Commission or other 
public authorities may have under con- 
sideration for the readjustment and de- 
velopment of the transit ficilities of the 
city. On the contrary, it is believed that 
the termination of the receivership and the 
substitution of a solvent company with 
which the public authorities may deal will 
promote and assist in the successful solu- 
tion of such problems in so far as they 
relate to or affect the properties of the 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit system. 

The details of the tentative terms of 
the reorganization were published in the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for Feb. 


17, page 304. 


Net Income Lower in February 


The city of Detroit, Department of 
Street Railways, reports a total oper- 
ating revenue of $1,619,266 for the 
twenty-eight days ended February, 
1928, against $1,712,228 for the month 
preceding. Of the total operating rev- 
enue $1,528,539 was realized in Febru- 
ary from transportation. In January 
this figure was $1,620,210. Operating 
expenses show a decrease amounting 
to $1,185,779 in February and $1,221,- 
492 in January. The net revenue 
shows a falling off from January. In 
that month the net revenue from rail- 
way operations was $490,736 and in 
February it was $483,487. The net in- 
come in February was $40,834, against 
$70,558 in January. The total number 
of passengers carried in February was 
37,707,665, against 40,167,868 in Jan- 
uary. The three days less in the month 
of February as compared to January 
largely account for these reductions. 
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Abandonment Approved.—The New 
York Transit Commission some weeks 
ago approved the declaration of aban- 
donment of four routes and franchises 
of the Twenty-third Street Railway. 


Defeat Purchase Proposal.—The rate- 
payers of London, Ont., have de- 
feated a by-law to purchase and re- 
habilitate the London Street Railway. 
The price was set at $2,600,000. 


Surplus Increases.—The gross earn- 
ings of the Bangor Railway & Electric 
Company, Bangor, Me., for the year 
ended Dec. 30, 1922, were $1,488,936, 
against $1,420,471 for the year ended 
December, 1921. The surplus for 1922 
was $198,552, against $152,798 in 1921. 


$44,000 Note Issue Proposed—The 
Madison (Wis.) Railways has received 
authority from the Railroad Commis- 
sion to issue $44,000 of notes, $37,000 
of which will be used to provide funds 
with which to pay for overhead equip- 
ment, ties, rails, wire, etc., following its 
plan to double track on East Johnson 
Street. 


Traffic Shows Decrease.—The Savan- 
nah Electric & Power Company, Savan- 
nah, Ga., carried 14,908,278 passengers 
in 1922, including cash and transfer 
passengers. This figure represents a 
decrease of 7.5 per cent in comparison 
with the number carried during 1921. 
During the past year the company 
paid $552,000 in wages and salaries. 


Officers Named.—The officers of the 
Five-Mile Beach Electric Railway, Wild- 
wood, N. J., are as follows: President, 
R. E. Breed; vice-president, George N. 
Tidd; secretary and treasurer, Frank B. 
Ball; purchasing agent, F. B. Kiel, and 
master mechanic, M. T. Griffin. Mr. 
Breed and some of the other officials 
of the company are associated with the 
American Gas & Electric Company, 
which now controls the Five-Mile Beach 
property. 

Loss in 1922 Amounted to $2,933.— 
Monterey & Pacific Grove Railway, 
operating in Monterey and Pacific 
Grove, Calif., reports to the commis- 
sion for the year 1922 that its operating 
revenue was $25,712 and operating ex- 
penses $26,399, giving a net operating 
loss of $687. Interest, rent, taxes and 
other deductions totaled $2,246. The 
net corporate loss for the year was 
$2,933. The deficit at the beginning 
of the year amounted to $7,629 and 
miscellaneous deductions were $2,642, 
leaving an accumulated deficit at the 
end of the year of $13,204. 

Stock Issue Approved.—The applica- 
tion of the Cumberland County Traction 
Company to issue capital stock in the 
amount of $135 000 has been approved 
by the New Jersey Board of Public 
Utility Commissioners. The company 
asked for permission for an issue of 
$50,200 cumulative 7 per cent preferred 
stock, and also an issue of $59,000 com- 
mon stock to be used for the acquisition 
of certain property formerly owned by 
the Bridgeton & Millville Traction 
Company. The Cumberland company 
also asked permission to make an ad- 
ditional $25,000 issue of stock to pro- 
vide funds for improvements. 
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Gold Bonds on Sale.—Bodell & Com- 
pany, Providence, R. I., are offering at 
100 and interest, yielding 7 per cent, 
$2,500,000 of thirty-year convertible de- 
benture gold bonds, series A, of the 
Federal Light & Traction Company, 
New York, N. Y. The bonds are dated 
March 1, 1928, and are due March 1, 
1953. The proceeds from the sale of 
these bonds will be used in large part 
to retire bonds and ten-year notes 
of the company maturing in July and 
December, 1923. 


Traffic Increases in February.—Dur- 
ing February the total number of pas- 
sengers carried by the Public Service 
Railway was 30,205,821, or 272,584 more 
than the number carried in February, 
1922. During the month of January 
last the company carried 33,992,663. 
The number of passengers paying the 
base fare of 8 cents last month was 
10,426,648, as compared with 11,133,840 
during February, 1922, and 11,905,283 
during last January. The company sold 
last month 12,977,824 tokens at the 
rate of four for 30 cents. This com- 
pares with 12,201,298 sold during Feb- 
ruary, 1922, and 14,453,000 during Jan- 
uary of this year. These statistics are 
shown in the monthly statement filed 
with the United States District Court 
at Trenton. 


Seeks Bond Payment Extension.—The 
Denver (Colo.) Tramway has informed 
the holders of the first mortgage im- 
provement 5 per cent gold bonds of the 
Denver Tramway Power Company, 
which it owns, that it wishes to extend 
the payment on these bonds. The bonds 
are due April 1, 1923, but the tramway 
offers to extend $788,000 face value of 
the bonds, being all now outstanding 
and unpaid, for a period of one year 
so that they will mature on April 1, 
1924. The notice states that under 
existing conditions, with the company 
in receivership, it is unable to finance 
the payment of the bonds at the present 
time, either by the sale of its first and 
refunding sinking fund mortgage 5 
per cent bonds, which are reserved to 
refund this issue, or by the sale of 
other securities. 


Bonds Will Be Redeemed.—All of the 
outstanding first mortgage 5 per cent 
gold bonds of the Kokomo, Marion & 
Western Traction Company, amounting 
to $622,000, due July 1, 1983, will, it is 
announced, be redeemed on July 1 at 
105 and interest. The Kokomo, Marion 
& Western Traction Company was in- 
cluded by consolidation in the system 
of the Indiana Railways & Light Com- 
pany. The bonds are secured by a first 
closed mortgage on the property of the 
former Kokomo, Marion & Western 
Traction Company, including the power 
station at Kokomo, 9 miles of city rail- 
way in Kokomo, the electric lighting 
plants at Kokomo, Swayzee and Green- 
town and 28 miles of interurban railway 
between Kokomo and Marion. The bonds 
underlie $1,254,000 of the Indiana Rail- 
ways & Light Company first refunding 
5s of 1948, the-indenture for which con- 
tained a provision for the retirement 
on the Kokomo, Marion & Western 
Traction Company bonds. 
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Traffic and Transportation 


Matter of Warrants 
Up Again 


Five-Cent Fare Complicates Difficulties 
in Seattle—One Solution Calls for 
Longer Period to Pay for Lines 


The 5-cent fare now being charged 
on the Seattle (Wash.) Municipal Rail- 
way has further complicated the rail- 
way situation. This is indicated by the 
announcement by the Seattle Clearing 
House Association that the Municipal 
Railway warrants covering wages to 
trainmen and purchases of supplies will 
not be cashed by the local banks. The 
warrants are due March 27, and will 
exceed $225,000. J. A. Swalwell, vice- 
president of the association, stated that 
the street car system would be so im- 
bedded in debt by the end of the year 
that the banks would be called upon 
to carry more than $1,000,000 in war- 
rants, which they did not believe would 
be good business. 

An increase of 3 per cent has been 
noted in the patronage since restora- 
tion of the 5-cent fare, but a 45 
per cent increase is necessary in order 
to break even. Receipts for eleven days 
in March average $12,380 a day. This 
amount is slightly less than sufficient to 
pay actual operating and maintenance 
expenses, which total $12,500 a day. 
The next semi-annual interest payment 
on the $15,000,000 purchase price is due 
to be set aside Aug. 1, for payment 
one month later. Bond redemption 
amounts to $843,000 annually. 

Operating under a fare of 8% cents 
during the year 1922, the railway sys- 
tem fell short $132,916 of taking care 
of all expenses and bond redemption 
requirements, according to the annual 
report recently made public. The re- 
port shows also a net profit of $710,084, 
gross revenue $6,216,569 and gross 
operating expenses $4,631,508. The net 
profit shown on the books-of the de- 
partment takes no account of the an- 
nual bond redemption of $843,000. 

City Council members are making 
various suggestions for solving the rail- 
way problem. There is some sentiment 
in favor of forcing a rewriting of the 


'. Stone & Webster purchase contract, 


permitting a longer period to pay for 
the lines and reducing the purchase 
price. There is a general feeling 
against charging the general fund of 
the city with any of the railway ex- 
penses. This is impossible under recent 
court rulings, unless the matter is 
placed on the city ballot and receives 
the sanction of the voters. 


_ Springfield Starts Weekly Pass 
to Show Missouri 
Shortly after Albert E. Reynolds be- 
came vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Springfield (Mo.) Traction 
Company he made an analysis of the 
riding in that city and concluded that 


the unlimited-ride, transferable weekly 
pass offered the best opportunity to 
build up riding and revenue during the 
off-peak hours. His idea was heartily 
indorsed by E. N. Sanderson, president 
of the Federal Light & Traction Com- 
pany, who had become intimately ac- 
quainted with pass possibilities through 
his observations of pass riding at St. 
John, N. B. Following a conference 
with Walter Jackson, consultant to the 
Springfield company, Mr. Reynolds 
made application to the Missouri Pub- 
lic Service Commission, which gave its 
consent unanimously for the first in- 
stallation in the State. 

The fares in Springfield have been 7 
cents cash and four tickets for 25 cents 
on the cars with free transfers to the 
company’s cars and buses. The fares 
on the buses are 5 cents straight and 
2 cents for a transfer to either car or 
bus. The pass will be sold at $1, No. 1 
going into effect on Monday morning, 
March 26. Vice-president Reynolds 
has arranged for daily articles, adver- 
tisements and talks during the week 
preceding the installation. 


Mayor’s Promise Can’t Be 
Fulfilled 


Chairman McAneny of the New York 
Transit Commission has pointed out 
that nothing could be clearer than the 
fact that there will be no funds what- 
ever available for subways under the 
Mayor’s program unless the city’s 
needs for schools, docks and other 
necessaries are set aside or starved 
down, and that if they were there 
would hardly be enough available to 
make more than a feeble start upon 
subway building. 

Mr. McAneny says that these facts 
are pointed out not with any contro- 
versial intent but because the people 
should have the truth, so they may 
undérstand that the promises of the 
Mayor are impossible of fulfillment. 

City Comptroller Craig had reported 
that the total unreserved borrowing 
margin within the debt limit available 
for specific authorization for any mu- 
nicipal purpose on Dec. 31 last was 
$128,514,871. He has previously esti- 
mated that the additional borrowing 
capacity accruing the present year will 
be about $44,000,000. 

Mr. McAneny says that the first out- 
standing fact is that against the total 
of these two figures there must be 
charged before anything else the fol- 
lowing commitments of the city, to 
which the comptroller also makes ref- 
erence, and for which the Board of 
Estimate is bound to make provision: 
School sites, ferryboats and 


other specific items.......... 


$15,640,000 
Staten Island freight and pas- 


BEN MOr: LOUIE oes ac vuole os.0 i's 61,000,000 
Additional school Ba mala 64,205,000 
Unfinished construction on the 

dual subway system ........ 35,600,000 

bee WS le no oe Or $176,445,000 
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Mr. McAneny says: 


The Comptroller, in the absence of definite 
information, as he put it, did not include in 
his figures the remaining cost of the dual 
subway work. The figures given here, 
which are official, are those of the commis- 
sion’s engineers. It would appear that 
these four items alone not only offset the 
city’s entire borrowing capacity of Dec. 31, 
be at that will be added to it for a year 
ahead, 


Detroit Comptroller Advocates 
Six-Cent Fare 


Henry J. Steffens, City Comptroller 
of Detroit, has incurred the displeasure 
of Senator James Couzens, former 
Detroit Mayor. Mr. Steffens, it seems, 
has been growing uneasy over the out- 
look for the operation of the municipal 
railway. In consequence he suggested 
—mind you, not advocated—merely 
suggested a 6-cent fare as a means of 
meeting the cost of street railway ex- 
tensions. 

Mr. Steffens denied wanting to get 
into a wrangle with Mr. Couzens or any 
one else over the question of whether 
one-third of the people now have to pay 
6 cents—a 5-cent fare and 1 cent for 
a transfer—to get downtown. He was, 
however, apparently willing to go the 
limit in defence of his own suggestion, 
for he was quoted by the Free Press: 


I handle the finances of the street rail- 
way department and know that the road 
is making money and is paying for itself. 
I also know that this road, or any other, 
cannot make extensions to the sum of $4,- 
000,000 a year on a 5-cent fare. 

Every man familiar with the growth of 
Detroit knows that extensions must be 
made to the present street railway systein. 
It is just a question of whether these ex- 
tensions are to be made with money raised 
by bond issue, or by increased revenue ds- 
rived from the increase in fare. This ques- 
tion must be determined, and I _ believe 
that the mayoralty candidates could thresh 
it out. That was my reason for suggest- 
ing it. 

I realize that a 6-cent fare is rather 
hard to make the people like. It is a diifi- 
cult thing to place before the people, and 
that seems to be the reason that it is con- 
sidered bad politics to discuss it. But the 
facts will come out, and sometime we will 
realize that possibly it is just as well to 
increase the fare and make the lines pay 
for necessary extensions, rather than issue 
more bonds for that purpose. 


Auto Buses Presented to 
Board of Education 


The Board of Education of Baltimore 
furnishes transportation to and from 
public schools to crippled children, but 
as the board owns no vehicles to give 
this service except police patrol wagons, 
the children have had to travel ‘in 
wagons of this kind. 

This defect in the plan was re- 
cently brought to the attention of the 
United Railways & Electric Company, 
Baltimore, and H. B. Flowers, general 
manager of the company, wrote to the 
president of the board saying that that 
company would be very glad to present 
to the board two buses which had been 
withdrawn from service. 

The new offer was gratefully ac- 
cepted by the board. The two buses 
were then sent to the paint shop of the 
company and painted to the order of the 
board, and have just been put in service. 
Several letters have been received by 
C. D. Emmons, president of the com- 
pany, from the teachers and children 
expressing their appreciation of the 
generosity of the company. 
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Conferences Held on Transpor- 
tation Problem 


The Los Angeles Board of Public 
Utilities has held a series of confer- 
ences on the subject of transportation. 
At the meetings bus service proposals 
and the increase of present electric 
railway facilities received special con- 
sideration. The Los Angeles Railway 
has submitted a proposal for the opera- 
tion of three bus lines. G. J. Kuhrts, 
general manager, said with reference 
to the subject of buses that if the 
people of Los Angeles desired bus 
transportation in addition to railway 
service and were willing to pay the 
rates his company would even go so 
far as to parallel its own lines. He 
first suggested that the matter receive 
careful study and that a service such 
as has been suggested be tried out first 
in connection with a few of his com- 
pany’s lines. 


Advocates Extension for Five- 
Cent Fare Benefit 


Extension of the Mount Baker Street 
line of the Municipal Railway into the 
Rainier Valley district to compete with 
the privately owned Seattle & Rainier 
Valley Railway has been advocated by 
Mayor E. J. Brown of Seattle as an 
attempt to give residents of that dis- 
trict improved service and to supply 
them with a 5-cent fare, as compared 
with the 84-cent rate which the private 
line has continued charging. By au- 
thority of a new law passed by the 
recent Legislature, residents of any 
community may form a local improve- 
ment district for the purpose of ex- 
tending the municipal railway. Assess- 
ment for the improvement would be 
made and spread out over the district 
according to the benefits derived, the 
same as for other forms of improve- 
ments, such as sewers, paving and 
grading. 


Weekly Pass Discontinued 
in Youngstown 


The weekly pass will be discontinued 
in Youngstown, Ohio, after April 1. 
The City Council has adopted legisla- 
tion which has been approved by Mayor 
Reese providing for a readjustment of 
the rates of fare and of the street rail- 
way service of the Youngstown Munic- 
ipal Railway. 

The new rate of fare, which is adopted 
for a trial period and becomes effective 
April 2, provides for 7 cents cash, three 
tickets for 20 cents, and 1 cent for a 
transfer. The rate which has been 
in effect is 9 cents cash, six tickets 
for 50 cents, 1 cent for a _ trans- 
fer and an unlimited ride weekly pass 
for $1.25. 

Legislation adopted at the same time 
upon recommendation of Street Railway 
Commissioner Harry Engle provides for 
curtailment of the all-night “owl” serv- 
ice, the rearrangement of service on 
one line to make a material reduction 
in the car-miles being operated and the 
suspension of service on two short lines 
where service heretofore has been given 
on a half-hour basis. 
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The suspension of service on the two 
short lines became effective March 18, 
coincident with the starting by the rail- 
way company of two new motor bus 
lines which traverse the more important 
parts of the railway lines on which 
service has been suspended and are 
operated at closer headways, effecting 
an improvement in the service to these 
sections. 

The two new bus lines, making four 
such lines operated by the company, 
serve the southern section of the city, 
and, in addition to serving the sections 
in which railway service is suspended, 
open up large sections of the city not 
heretofore directly served by the com- 
pany. With this new service the 
Youngstown Municipal Railway is 
operating sixteen buses on four lines. 


Plans to Start Bus Operation.—The 
British Columbia Electric Railway, 
Vancouver, B, C., is planning to start 
the operation of buses in the Grandview 
district of the city by April 1. This is 
in accordance with a recent agreement 
between the company and the city. 

Returns to Higher Fare—The Cal- 
gary (Alta.) Street Railway has re- 
turned to the old rate of fare, namely, 
four tickets for 25 cents. The 5-cent 
fare was given a two months tryout 
and failed to increase the patronage. 
The railway system is owned by the 
city, 

Will Operate Third Bus Line—A 
subsidiary of the Johnstown (Pa.) Trac- 
tion Company, known as the Traction 
Bus Company, will operate a third bus 
line in Johnstown. The railway now 
operates four buses as “feeders” tra- 
versing the Dale district and Lorain 
Borough. 

Threatens Abandonment.— The Le- 
high Valley Transit Company recently 
announced to the Common Council of 
Quakertown, Pa., that the line between 
Quakertown and Richlandtown was pro- 
ducing no revenue and might be aban- 
doned. The trolley road was laid in 
Quakertown twenty-five years ago. 

Overnight Express Service Started.— 
Overnight electric express service be- 
tween Reading and Philadelphia was 
started recently by the Reading Transit 
& Light Company. It has proved popu- 
lar with shippers along the company’s 
lines chiefly because it saves a whole 
business day in the delivery of ship- 
ments. 

Buses Running in Schenectady. — 
Seven new bus routes are being oper- 
ated in Schenectady, N. Y., following 
the Council’s recent vote in favor. of 
bus lines running in competition with 
the Schenectady Railway during the 
emergency period. The Council at the 
same time gave its unanimous approval 
to the return of the 5-cent fare on the 
trolley lines. 

Fare Increased.—By ‘agreement be- 
tween the Dallas (Tex.) Railway and 
the city authorities of Highland Park, 
a suburb of Dallas, fares between Dal- 
las and Highland Park and the South- 
ern Methodist University, in the latter 
city, have been increased to 8 cents. 
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Heretofore the fare has been 6 cents. 
Under the terms of the agreemea, tne 
railway will do some construction work. 

One-wian Cars to Be Used. — One- 
man cars will be installed on the St. 
Joseph (Mo.) Railway, Light, Heat & 
Power Company’s system during the 
present year, according to a recent an- 
nouncement of B. C. Adams, general 
manager. The change in operation is 
being made to cut down the railway’s 
losses. Last year in the railway de- 
partment there was a loss of $36,000. 
This year, Mr. Adams said, the com- 
pany would probably break even with 
the one-man cars in operation. 

Seek Old Jitney Regulations.—Peti- 
tions bearing the signatures of 3,000 
residents and railway patrons of Hous- 
ton, Tex., have been presented to the 
City Council asking that the old regu- 
lations governing the operation of jit- 
neys in the city be restored. These 
regulations permitted the operation of 
250 buses under city supervision at a 
fare of 5 cents. On application of the 
Houston Electric Company this number 
was cut to 150 and restricted to eleven 
lines about a year ago as a compromise 
between the city and the company. 

Bus Permit Granted.—The City Coun- 
cil of Wheeling, W. Va., has granted 
the Bus Transportation Company the 
one permit issued for the operation of 
bus lines in the east and north ends 
of the city. This company is owned 
by the controlling stockholders of the 
City Railway. The Bus Transportation 
Company won the permit over the Ulti- 
mate Bus Company and the National 
Transportation Company on the conten- 
tion that it proposed to give work to the 
employees who would lose their posi- 
tions as a result of the abandonment 
of the North Wheeling division and the 
East End loop of the City Railway. 


Health Service Requirement.—Atten- 
tion of the members of the Central 
Electri¢ Railway Association is being 
called to the fact that the Bureau of 
Public Health Service of the United 
States, Treasury Department, requires 
that water used by common carriers 
for drinking and culinary purposes on 
cars shall be cooled in such a manner 
that the ice cannot come in contact 
with the water. The bureau requests 
that the regulations be strictly enforced 
in the case of new equipment placed in 
use by common carriers. In regard to 
present equipment this requirement will 
be strictly enforced after July 1, 1924. 

Authorizes Filing Reduced Fare 
Tariffs.—The Pacific Northwest Trac- 
tion Company, Bellingham, Wash., has 
received authority from the Department 
of Public Works to file on less than 
statutory notice a tariff making approx- 
imately 20 per cent reduction in round 
trip fares between Seattle and Belling- 
ham. The reduction does not apply 
between Seattle and Everett. Between 
Seattle and Bellingham, the reduction 
will be from the present fare of $5.80 
to $4.65. The Seattle-Mount Vernon 
reduction is from $4.10 to $3.80, and 
the Seattle-Stanwood reduction from 
$3.30 to $2.80. The Everett-Bellingham 
fare is cut from $4.40 to $3.25. 
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Mr. Flowers in New Orleans 


Vice-President and General Manager of 
Baltimore Heads Reorganized Com- 
pany in Crescent City 


Herbert Baker Flowers has resigned 
as vice-president and general manager 


of the United Railways & Electric 


Company, Baltimore, Md., to become 
president of the New Orleans Public 
Service ‘Company, the successor under 
reorganization to the New Orleans Rail- 
way & Light Company. The announce- 
ment was made by C. D. Emmons, 
president of the company at Baltimore. 
For the present Mr. Flowers’ duties 
will be performed by the assistant 
general managers. 

Mr. Flowers became general man- 


@QRachroch 
H. B. Flowers 


ager of the United in 1919, when he 
was promoted from assistant general 
manager to succeed James R. Pratt, 
who was made vice-president and 
placed at the head of the claims de- 
partment, Mr. Pratt later leaving the 
company to go into business for him- 
self, 
In BALTIMORE TEN - YEARS 


Graduating from the law school of 
the University of Michigan in 1903 
and from the engineering school of 
that university in 1905, Mr. Flowers 
went into the operating department of 
the Detroit United Railway, taking a 
position in the office of Sir Albert Stan- 
ley, the general superintendent, now 
head of the London Underground Rail- 
ways. 

About ten years ago Mr. Flowers 
went to Baltimore to take a position 
with the United as assistant superin- 
tendent of transportation. In 1917 he 
became assistant general manager. 

On Jan. 21 last, W. Frank Roberts, 
president of the Baltimore Alliance of 
Charitable Agencies, appointed Mr. 
Flowers to direct the 1923 financial 
campaign of the Alliance. Since that 
time he had been working with the 
directors of the charitable organization 
in perfecting plans for the campaign. 

Mr. Flowers is representative of the 
American Electric Railway Association 


Personal Items 


on the sectional committee of the Amer- 
ican Engineering Standards Committee 
appointed to formulate a uniform code 
of colors for traffic signals. He was 
chairman of the committee on traffic 
regulations of the American Electric 
Railway Traffic & Transportation As- 
sociation from 1919 to 1922, and is now 
chairman of the special committee on 
trackless transportation. He was a 
member of the one-man car committee 
in 1921. 

The Baltimore News said editorially 
of the appointment of Mr. Flowers: 


Herbert Baker Flowers made so excellent 
a record as vice-president and general man- 
ager of the United Railways of Baltimore 
that it is not surprising that he was called 
to the presidency of the New Orleans com- 
pany. At the same time it is much to be 
regretted that Baltimore is to lose him. It 
was inevitable that a man of his ability 
and experience would be in demand, but it 
would have been more satisfactory if the 
higher place had been found in Baltimore. 
When a city gets hold of a Herbert Baker 
Flowers it wants to keep him, 

Mr. Flowers represents the effective type 
of the modern executive. Trained both in 
law and engineering and experienced in the 
practical schools, he brought to his task not 
only efficiency, but vision. His ten years in 
Baltimore were useful and productive. He 
contributed much to the development and 
improvement of the street railways. He 
found time for community work, as, for 
instance, his appointment to direct the 
financial campaign of the Baltimore Alli- 
ance of Charitable Agencies. He had many 
friends. Baltimore is sorry to lose Mr. 
Flowers and it congratulates New Orleans. 


Halcott J. Shumaker, assistant super- 
intendent of time tables of the Philadel- 
phia (Pa.) Rapid Transit Company, has 
been appointed superintendent of time 
tables, and George A. Dash, senior time- 
table maker of the Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Company, has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of time tables. 
Mr. Dash has been with the company 
since 1903, when he entered the train 
service as a conductor on Feb. 11. 


Thomas D. Kiniry has been appointed 
general superintendent of transporta- 
tion of the local and interurban lines 
of the International Railway, Buffalo, 
N. Y., to succeed William M. Casey, 
who has accepted a similar position 
with the Georgia Railway & Power 
Company, Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Kiniry 
comes to Buffalo from the Philadelphia 
(Pa.) Rapid Transit Company, where 
he had been superintendent of supervi- 
sion since April 1, 1922. 

J. Rowland Bibbins, recently manager 
Department of Transportation, United 
States Chamber of Commerce, and 
previously supervising engineer of the 
Arnold Cqmpany of Chicago, has opened 
an office as consulting engineer at 921 
Fifteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Bibbins will make a specialty of 
transportation developments and is pre- 
pared to make complete surveys and 
economic studies of city transit systems, 
roads and port terminals or motor 
transport undertakings, and to conduct 
valuation investigations. Mr. Bibbins 
has had an extended experience in all 
of these lines in many cities of the 
country. 
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C. V. Wood, Jr., 
at Providence 


Springfield Official Appointed Assistant 
to R. R. Anderson, Superintendent 
of Transportation 


Clark Vernon Wood, Jr., on March 15 
assumed the duties of assistant to R. R. 
Anderson, superintendent of transpor- 
tation of the United Electric Railways, 
Providence, R. I. Mr. Wood had been 
for several years in charge of the 
power-saving departments of the Wor- 
cester (Mass.) Consolidated and the 
Springfield (Mass.) Street Railways, 
which work he organized and success- 
fully developed. On leaving Worcester 
Mr. Wood was entertained at luncheon 
by heads of departments of the Wor- 
cester Street Railway, on behalf of 
whom Henry C. Page general manager 
presented to him a traveling bag. 

Mr. Wood is the son of Clark V. 
Wood, president of the Worcester and 


C. V. Wood, Jr. 


the Springfield companies. He was 
born in Beaver, a suburb of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., March 22, 1899. For several years 
the family lived in Canton, Ohio, and 
Boston, Mass., during which time Mr. 
Wood attended the public schools. Some 
time after removing to Springfield he 
entered Worcester Academy, but left 
in the middle of his course for the pur- 
pose of engaging in war work. A 
slight disability barred him from admis- 
sion to the Navy and he took up wire- 
less telegraphy. He began his electric 
railway work with the freight depart- 
ment of the Connecticut Company in 
Hartford. Later he became assistant to 
W. L. Harwood, engineer of power and 
equipment of the Springfield Street 
Railway. In this work his duties re- 
lated to car shops, tools, inspection, etc. 
From this he went to the head of the 
power-saving department, which work 
he continued up to the time he was 
asked to assume the Providence post. 


B. D. Smith, who until Feb. 1 was 
with the engineering department of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company, has accepted the position 
of eastern manager for the Sterling 
Varnish Company and after April 1 
will take up his duties at the company’s 
eastern office, Arlington, N. J. 
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C. H. Quereau, superintendent of elec- 
trical equipment of the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad, New York, N. Y., retired 
from the company on Feb. 1 on a pen- 
sion because of failing health. Mr. 
Quereau was born in East Greenwich, 
Conn., on May 30, 1856, and was grad- 
uated from the Northwestern Univer- 
sity at Evanston, Ill. He entered steam 
railroad work almost immediately be- 
coming connected with the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad, Aurora, 
Ill., from 1888 to 1894 as chemist and 
engineer of tests. He served with the 
same company from 1894 to 1897 as as- 
sistant superintendent of motive power 
for the lines west of the Missouri River. 
He then left the service of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy and went into the 
employ of the Denver & Rio Grande as 
master mechanic and assistant super- 
intendent of motive power at Denver, 
Col. He resigned this job to return 
East and from November, 1902, to 1905 
was superintendent of shops of the New 
York Central Railroad at West Albany. 
From 1905 to the present time Mr. 
Quereau has been superintendent of 
electrical equipment in charge of the 
lines operated out of the Grand Central 
Terminal, New York. His successor 
with the New York Central Railroad 
has not yet been appointed. 


Obituary 


W. W: Gurley 


William Wirt Gurley, one of the most 
prominent members of the Chicago bar, 
died suddenly at his home March 11. 
He had been identified with Chicago 
transportation for more than a quarter 
century. His services as an expert in 
corporation law were of the utmost 
value to the original South Side Ele- 
vated Company and later to the Metro- 
politan Elevated, but his reputation 
largely rests upon his activities as 
counsel for the receiver of the Union 
Traction Company in 1906. Subse- 
quently with the formation of the Chi- 
cago Railways he became its general 
counsel and in 1914, upon the passage 
of the unification ordinance, providing 
for the unified operation of all surface 
companies under the designation of the 
Chicago Surface Lines, he was named 
as its general counsel. 

Mr. Gurley was recognized in the 
legal profession as the only man who 
was familiar with all of the intricate 
phases of the reorganization plan 
which resulted in the acquisition of the 
Union Traction properties by the Chi- 
cago Railways and with the ordinances 
under which present corporations are 
operating. In addition to his activities 
in traction matters he was general 
counsel for a number of other impor- 
tant companies. 

Mr. Gurley was born in Mount Gilead, 
Ohio, in 1851 and was graduated from 
Ohio Wesleyan University in 1870, and 
for two years was superintendent of 
public schools at Seville, Ohio. He 
went to Chicago in 1874. He is sur- 
vived by his wife and one daughter. 


Andrew Sylvester Littlefield 


Andrew Sylvester Littlefield, for 
many years Western agent of the 
Lorain Steel Company, died suddenly at 
his residence in Chicago on March 4, 
1923. His death was due to heart 
trouble, which had developed very re- 
cently. 

Mr. Littlefield was born on Oct. 4, 
1859, in Baltimore, Md. He went to 
Chicago in 1886 with O. W. Meysen- 
burg, with whom he was associated 
until 1898. In addition to being repre- 
sentative of the Lorain Steel Company 
he was active in the construction of 
cable, elevated and electric railways in 
Chicago and throughout the Central 
West. Mr. Littlefield became identified 
with the American Railway Construc- 
tion Company and was instrumental in 
the early construction of the surface 
lines of North and West Chicago. He 


A. S. Littlefield 


later became president of the North 
American Railway Construction Com- 
pany, which office, in addition to the 
Lorain Steel Company work, he retained 
until his death. 

Mr. Littlefield undertook and com- 
pleted the deck and track work of the 
Northwestern Elevated, the third track- 
ing of the South Side Elevated and 
the extension of the Englewood Branch. 
During his residence in Chicago the 
company with which he was connected 
constructed more than 150 miles of sur- 
face lines in that city. He was at one 
time vice-president of the Lake Street 
Elevated, now part of the Chicago Ele- 
vated System. 

Mr. Littlefield was a member of the 
Union League Club, Chicago Athletic 
Club, South Shore Country Club, Ex- 
moor Country Club and Lake Shore 
Athletic Club of Chicago. He was also 
a member of the Art Club of Philadel- 
phia and Chicago Chamber of Com- 
merce. He is survived by four sons, 
Arthur S. Littlefield, Raymond S. Little- 
field, Calvin Goodrich Littlefield and 
Worthington Littlefield. 

Services were held at his late resi- 
dence on March 7 and interment was in 
the family mausoleum, Rosehill Ceme- 
tery. 

Among the electric railway men who 
acted as honorary pallbearers were 


B. J. Arnold, C. V. Weston, Harvey B. 
Fleming, J. V. Sullivan, J. Z. Murphy 
and B. J. Fallon. 


Fred H. Goff 


Fred H. Goff, a Cleveland banker, 
died on March 15, at the age of sixty- 
four. He was well known to the elec- 
tric railway industry because of the 
conspicuous part he played in the settle- 
ment of Cleveland’s ten-year railway 
war. 

For the last fifteen years Mr. Goff 
had been president of the Cleveland 
Trust Company. He represented the 
Cleveland Railway in 1907 as an arbi- 
trator in fixing the valuation under the 
present service-at-cost franchise. The 
late Tom L. Johnson, then Mayor, was 
the arbitrator representing the city. 

As a result of that arbitration, con- 
ducted under the supervision of the 
late Federal Judge Tayler, after whom 
the Cleveland operating grant is named, 
there was a 45 per cent reduction in the 
value of the Cleveland Railway property 
as claimed by the company, but a settle- 
ment was effected. 

Ever since the conclusion of his work 
in connection with the settlement of the 
railway dispute Mr. Goff had been a 
conspicuous figure in the civic life of 
the city. He was a tireless worker and 
ready at all times to act in the réle of 
peacemaker in controversies affecting 
the public interest. Because he had the 
confidence of the people his services 
were of extremely high value. 

Mr. Goff started out in life as a 
lawyer, but entered the banking field in 
1908 as president of the Cleveland Trust 
Company, building up that institution’s 
deposits from $25,000,000 to $167,000,- 
000, its depositors from 72,000 to 
396,000, its number of offices from ten 
to fifty-two and its total assets from 
$30,000,000 to $180,000,000. Moreover, 
at no time, not even during the war, 
were loans made by the Cleveland Trust 
Company at a rate of interest to ex- 
ceed 6 per cent. 

In 1914 Mr. Goff gained nation-wide 
distinction by founding what is known 
as the Cleveland Foundation, a com- 
munity trust fund to which wealthy 
Clevelanders leave part of their estates, 
the income from which is devoted to 
serving Cleveland’s community needs. 
Foundations patterned after Mr. Goff’s 
ideas have since been established in 
many other cities. 

In 1921 Mr. Goff was designated by 
President Harding to act as an official 
mediator in promoting a settlement of 
then outstanding railroad claims against 
the Government, as a result of Federal 
control of the railroads during the war. 

Besides being head of the Cleveland 
Trust Company at the time of his death, 
Mr. Goff was also an active director 
in a large number of railroad and in- 
dustrial enterprises. He was _ vice- 
president of the Cleveland Terminal 
Valley Railroad, chairman of the board 
of the Chicago, Lake Shore & South 
Bend Railroad, a director of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad and vice-presi- 
dent of the Cleveland, Lorain & Wheel- 
ing Railroad. ; 
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Manufactures and the Markets 


News of and for Manufacturers—Market and Trade Conditions 
A Department Open to Railways and Manufacturers 
for Discussion of Manufacturing and Sales Matters 


Referendum on Trade Association 
Activities 

Trade associations are the subject of 
a referendum submitted by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States to its 
membership. The activities of trade 
associations have been carefully gone 
into by a special committee of which 
Philip H. Gadsden, formerly president 
of the American Electric Railway Asso- 
ciation, is a member. This committee 
has now presented a report containing 
recommendations. The report and its 
recommendations are the basis for the 
propositions submitted to a referendum 
vote. 

It is pointed out in the committee’s 
report that “there is a long list of func- 
tions which trade associations perform 
in the interest of their members and of 
the community at large. These func- 
tions are illustrated by the standardiz- 
ing and safeguarding of the quality of 
goods, the reducing of waste in manu- 
facture and distribution, the promotion 
of trade, both domestic and foreign, 
and the upbuilding in scores of other 
ways of industry and commerce.” 


RULES FORMULATED 


In considering statistical activities of 
trade associations and the value of 
statistics to business enterprise and the 
public, the committee has formulated 
several rules which it submits as 
recommendations: 


Reports of members to their association 
should be accurate and sufficiently com- 
plete to prevent misconstruction. 

As distributed to the membership, the 
statistics should not be accompanied with 
any interpretation or other comment which 
could induce or facilitate concerted action 
on the part of members. 

All statistics regarding. prices should be 
confined to closed transactions, and should 
not refer to pending ipanseetions or future 
transactions. 


The committee says that it is no part 
of the function of a trade association 
to attempt to obtain concerted action by 
advising members how to conduct their 
own businesses. Price statistics for 
closed transactions show facts; the 
function of collecting and distributing 
these is consequently reportorial. As to 
the contention in some quarters that 
summaries, average prices on typical 
lines or figures grouped together ac- 
cording to territorial districts are suffi- 
cient, the committee believes that for 
the use of the members of most trade 
associations more detailed information 
is necessary and can see no objection to 
the distribution of such information to 
the members and to the public. 

The committee recommends that 
every trade association that collects 
statistics should, immediately upon issu- 
ing the statistics to the membership, 
furnish them to the public press and 
to the Department of Commerce, the 
Federal Trade Commission, the Depart- 


ment of Justice and such other govern- 
ment agencies as may have use for 
them. 

Summarizing the preceding discus- 
sion, the committee believes that trust- 
worthy information concerning capacity, 
production, stocks, sales and prices is 
essential to the effective operation of 
industry and trade under competitive 
conditions. The voluntary reporting of 
such information to trade associations 
and the subsequent publication or dis- 
semination of such information in a 
manner which makes it available not 
only to contributors but also to con- 
sumers and to the public generally are 
beneficial alike to the field of business 
and the public and do not constitute 
a restraint of trade. 


Latest Railway Directory 
Has New Features 


The February edition of the McGraw 
Electric Railway Directory, recently off 
the press, contains, in addition to the 
usual data as to number of cars owned, 
miles of track, gage, powerhouse and 
substation details, and various other 
data included for some time past, the 
further new data covering the number 
of miles of track in paved streets as 
distinguished from open tracks, the 
rate of fare prevailing on each prop- 
erty as the directory went to press, the 
number of one-man cars operated, and 
the number of motor buses owned by 
each railway company. The additional 
data amplify the usefulness of the 
directory. It now contains practically 
all of the common data needed about 
any company in addition to an authen- 
tic and up-to-date listing of all officials 
and department heads. 


Comments on Business 
in Steam Turbines 


E. H. Sniffin, manager power sales 
department of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company, re- 
cently commented on the large amount 
of business in steam turbine-generators. 
This company has received during the 
last few months orders aggregating 
nearly 600,000 kw. Mr. Sniffin stated 
that the amount of such business this 
year could only be limited by the manu- 
facturing capacity. Sections of the 
Westinghouse plant in which these ma- 
chines are built have been working at 
full capacity since last summer. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Sniffin, previous to that time 
there was a dearth of new business 
covering a period of eighteen months. 
It follows then, in the opinion of the 
power sales manager, that steam tur- 
bines are purchased when the money 
market is easy and finances can be ob- 
tained to build new plants and add new 
equipment to existing stations. 


Auction of Car Plant Set 
for April 2 


Though the Barney & Smith Car 
Company’s plant, which at one time 
was valued at more than $3,250,000, 
could have been purchased for approxi- 
mately $666,000, two-thirds of the latest 
appraisment, there were no bidders on 
March 15, when Sheriff Howard Web- 
ster of Montgomery County offered the 
works for sale at Dayton for the fourth 
time. Another postponement resulted, 
with April 2 set for the next auction. 
The plant was offered on foreclosure 
proceedings brought by the bondholders, 
who hold a $2,000,000 mortgage. 


Authorizations and Proposals 
for Reconstruction 


The Bradford Town Council has been 
authorized to borrow £63,000 for forty- 
six new cars, and £104,925 for track 
reconstruction. The Yarmouth Town 
Council has adopted proposals for -a 
scheme of permanent way reconstruc- 
tion to cost £55,000. The Newcastle-on- 
Tyne Town Council proposes to apply 
for permission to borrow £179,000 for 
extensions and renewals of tramways. 

After years of talk and negotiations 
the proposed Dearne Valley light elec- 
tric railway is going to be constructed. 
A tender has just been accepted for the 
construction of the line, about 15 miles 
long, starting from Barnsley and con- 
necting a number of small towns and 
villages. The cost is to be £200,000. 
The rolling stock and electric plant. will 
be provided by the English Electric 
Company at a price of £37,000. Over 
the greater part of its length the rail- 
way will be laid on existing highways. 
The scheme is a joint one in the hands 
of a number of local authorities con- 
cerned. 


Council Approves Car 
Leasing Plan 


Final approval of the plan to lease 
100 new cars, with option to purchase 
after a period of years, has been voted 
unanimously by the City Council of 
Seattle, Wash. The board of public 
works will immediately proceed to call 
for bids from manufacturers willing to 
furnish cars under the plan proposed. 


Metal, Coal and Material Prices 


March 20, 
Metals—New York. 1923 
Copper, electrolytic, cents per lb 
popper wire base, cents per lb.. 
Lead, cents per lb ; sate 
Zinc, cents per Th aaah atte ea 
Tin, ‘Straits, GORGE DOR TDA Fic kncctes es ib oe 


Bituminous Coal, f.o.b. Mines 
Smokeless mine run, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton 


Roads, grosstons...........2:++eseee- 7.125 
Somerset mine run, Boston, net tons.. 3.375 
Pittsburgh mine run, Pittsburgh, net tons. 2.375 
Franklin, Ill., screenings, Chicago, nettons. 2.375 
Central, Il, screenings, Chicago, net tons. . 1.625 
Kansas screenings, Kansas City, net tons... 2.625 
Materials 
See Ra wire, N. Y., No. 14, per 

POSE 2s fod toe BS coisa nad eroriete 7.50 


Wontherproot wire base, N. Y., cents perlb. 19.50 
Cement, eft net prices, without bags.. $2.20 
Linseed oil (5-bS1. lots), N. Y., per gal.. $1.01 
White lead, (100-lb. keg), N. Y., cents per Ib 13.375 
Turpentine, (bbl. lots), N.Y., per gal.. . 
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Rolling Stock 


Connecticut Company, New Haven, 
Conn., is said to be considering the pur- 
chase of fifty new cars. 

Lewiston & Reedsville Electric Rail- 
way, Lewiston, Pa., a Day & Zimmer- 
mann property, is planning the purchase 
of four cars, but no decision has been 
made about the equipment. 

Citizens’ Traction Company, Oil City, 
Pa., has not yet placed the order for 
the six new cars which it contemplates 
purchasing. It is likely the order will 
be placed shortly. 

Grand Rapids (Mich.) Railway pro- 
poses to remodel this year twenty- 
eight cars to a more modern type of 
rolling equipment. These will be fitted 
with standard safety devices for oper- 
ation as one-man cars. It is also pro- 
posed to purchase eight new cars of this 
type. 

Birmingham Railway, Light & Power 
Company, Birmingham, Ala., will, ac- 
cording to J. S. Pevear, president and 
co-receiver, have to purchase from fifty- 
five to sixty new cars of. the larger 
type, if the ordinance is enforced re- 
quiring separate cars for white and 
negro passengers. 


Houston (Tex.) Electric Company has 
made application to the City Council to 
purchase ten new double-truck Birney 
safety cars. The order for these cars 
will be placed as soon as the City 
Council approves the application. The 
company is now operating ten cars of 
the same type which were purchased 
in 1922. 


Eastern Massachusetts Street Rail- 
way, Boston, Mass., has placed an order 
with the J. G. Brill Company of Phila- 
delphia for fifty new double-truck cars 
of the one-man type at a cost of 
$580,000. Deliveries will be made in 
October and November and the cars 
will bé distributed among several of the 
fifteen operating districts. 


St. Joseph (Mo.) Railway, Light, 
Heat & Power Company, to meet its 
new program providing for one-man 
car installation is having built twelve 
new cars by the American Car Com- 
pany, St. Louis, and four old cars are 
being remodeled to meet the require- 
ments of the company. The new cars 
that are being built in St. Louis will 
cost about $70,000, according to General 
Manager Adams, and the company is 
financing the purchase of them through 
the sale of trust certificates on the St. 
Joseph market. Arrangements for their 
sale have just been completed. The 
new surface cars will seat about thirty- 
five passengers. 
LS 


Track and Roadway 


Dallas (Tex.) Railway will rebuild 
certain portions of its tracks in High- 
land Park and do some street paving. 

Nashville Railway & Light Company, 
Nashville, Tenn., through a Senate reso- 
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the Jefferson Street line to the State 
Agriculture and Normal School for 
negroes. 

Los Angeles (Calif.) Railway has laid 
a single track in the Third Street exten- 
sion being made from Third and Larch- 
mont along Larchmont to La Brea. The 
work has been carried to Mulford. 

Tuscaloosa (Ala.) Railway & Utili- 
ties Company has been reconstructing 
its loop line and the suburban line to 
Holt. The company has already re- 
ceived 38,000 new ties. About $15,000 
will be spent on these improvements. 


Buffalo & Lake Erie Traction Com- 
pany, Erie, Pa., will likely construct a 
double-track line with connecting curves 
in Twenty-first Street from State to 
Peach Streets. An ordinance to this 
effect is to be introduced in the City 
Council. 


New York, N. Y.—The Board of Esti- 
mate having failed to act upon the bid 
of the Phoenix Bridge Company for the 
construction of part of the Flushing ex- 
tension of the Queensboro subway and 
the bid having been withdrawn, as per- 
mitted by law, the Transit Commission 
has readvertised the contract and will 
receive new bids on April 2. 


Indiana Service Corporation,, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., is planning extensive im- 
provements to the city lines of Fort 
Wayne, during the present year. These 
improvements include the double-track- 
ing of the South Calhoun Street line, 
the double-tracking and extension of 
the Pontiac Street line and the estab- 
lishment of a new car line on Lafayette 
Street. Petitions have already been 
placed with the Board of Public Works 
asking authority to start this work. The 
Lafayette and Pontiac projects were 
taken under advisement by the board, 
bu* the resolution for the South Cal- 
houn Street improvement was immedi- 
ately adopted. 


Power Houses, Shops 
and Buildings 


Bangor Railway & Electric Company, 
Bangor, Me., has purchased a four-story 
brick building in Bangor to be used as 
a waiting room. 

Chicago (Ill.) Surface Lines will move 
its offices from the Borland Building to 
the new Illinois-Merchants Building, 
Clark and Jackson Streets, on May 1. 

Connecticut Company, New Haven, 
Conn., has awarded a contract to the 
Sperry Engineering Company, New 
Haven, to enlarge the power plant of 
the company on Grand Avenue, New 
Haven. The addition will be of brick 
and steel, one story high, 36 x 72 ft., 
and will cost $25,000. New equipment 
will also be added. 

Los Angeles (Calif.) Railway will 
build a fifth automatic power substa- 
tion. The order for a 1,000-kw. con- 
verter has been placed with the General 
Electric Company. Plans and specifi- 
cations are being prepared for the build- 
ing, which will measure 40 x 46 ft. The 
southwest section of the city will be 


lution, has been requested to extend served by this new station. 
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Trade Notes 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has appointed G. B. Kirker manager of 
the railway division of its Los Angeles 
office and has changed the name of that 
division to transportation division. 


Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., moved its offices on 
March 1 from 325 Locust Street to the 
Chamber of Commerce Building, 511 
Locust Street. The company’s plant 
and yards in East St. Louis now cover 
fourteen acres. 


Metal & Thermit Corporation, New 
York, N. Y., will move its Pittsburgh 
branch on May 1 from 801-807 Hillsboro 
Street, Corliss Station, to 1514 Fayette 
Street, N. S. In order to take care of 
the increasing business in the Pitts- 
burgh territory a modern welding shop 
is now being constructed. 

Russell Company, Kenosha, Wis., has 
received a contract from the Oneida 
Motor Truck Company for the building 
of gas-propelled railroad coaches. The 
Oneida works have started production 
on six trains for the Russell Company 
which have already been sold to several 
Eastern steam railroad lines. The en- 
gines for these coaches are 6-cylinder, 
70-hp. Wisconsins. 

Cleveland (Ohio) Fare Box Company 
—Canadian Cleveland Fare Box Com- 
pany, Ltd., Preston, Ont., announce their 
appointment as manufacturer’s distrib- 
utors to electric railways for the C. L. 
Downey Company, Cincinnati. The prod- 
ucts of this company embrace hand and 
motor driven coin counting machines, 
coin sorting machines, coin wrappers, 
coin trays and manual coin counters. 
The coin counting machines will han- 
dle all sizes of tokens and coins of all 
denominations up to and including the 
50-cent piece. It will also handle for- 
eign coins of all sizes up to and includ- 
ing the dimensions of the United States 
50-cent piece. 

Haskelite Manufacturing Corporation, 
Chicago, Ill., recently received orders 
for forty-five Haskelite roofs for the 
Type 4,200 trailers, which will be built 
in the shops of the Detroit Municipal 
Railway. Among other recent installa- 
tions of Haskelite roofs are the forty- 
five used by the Chicago Surface Lines, 
in construction of their model light- 
weight safety cars. A similar car, 
equipped with center-door entrance, 
was built for the Municipal Railway of 
San Francisco. Twenty of these cars, 
constructed at the American car shops, 
were fitted with Haskelite roofs as well 
as twenty additional cars built at the 
Bethlehem shipbuilding plant. The com- 
pany has also received an order for 
Haskelite head linings for fifty-five 
Pittsburgh cars to be reconstructed at 
the St. Louis Car Company plant. 
Haskelite head linings were specified 
by the Pittsburgh Railway for these. 
Similar cars recently. built by Pressed 
Steel Car Company were also fitted with 
Haskelite linings. These items show 
growing interest in this material. 


